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Dependable 


HE battery is the heart of 
your or any flashlight, and your: 
care in selecting the very highest 
quality will be repaid in generous 
measure in longer service and de- 
pendability under every condition. 
Burgess Batteries— Flashlight, 
Radio and General Ignition—are 
electrically, chemically and me- 
chanically perfect, and for fifteen 
years Burgess Flashlight Batteries 
have been the true standard of 
quality in the flashlight field. 


A Laboratory Product 


Burcess BATTERY COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO 
Canadian Factories and Offices: 

Niagare Falls and Winnipeg 
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the Roy J. Snell Books 


Boys and Girls of today 
like. Snell’s up-to-the- 
minute stories of adven- 
ture and action because 
he has lived the things 
he writes about. 


Mystery Stories for Boys 


Lost in the Air 
Triple Spies 

Panther Eye 

The Crimson Flash 

White Fire 
The Black Schooner 
The Hidden Trail 
The Firebug 


Adventure Stories for Girls 


The Blue Envelope 
The Cruise of the O’Moo 
The Secret Mark 
The Purple Flame 
The Crimson Thread 


The 
Radiophone Boys’ Series 
Curlie Carson Listens In ~ :- 
On the Yukon Trail 
The Desert Patrol 
The Seagoing Tank 
The Flying Sub 
$1.00 per volume 
_ At All Bookstores 
Publishers Reilly & Lee Chicago 





























Cold Beds Mean Cold Feet and—Cold 


Feet Need Henderson Foot Warmers! 
Take a Henderson Foot Warmer to bed with you. 


In a few moments, you'll be deliciously warm and 
drowsy — ready for the best night’s sleep you've had 
in a long time. 

You need a Henderson Foot Warmer for the sleep- 
ing porch — for baby's carriage — for motor trips. 
If it saves you from catching just one cold, it surely is 
worth many times its low price. 

Used in hundreds of hospitals and recommended by 
doctors because it is the best way, the SAFE way to 
apply hot water heat to the body. 

Order now. Put a letter in the mail to-night. Sent 
| prepaid for $2.75. Dealers write for specialoffer. 
DORCHESTER POTTERY WORKS 
120 Victory Road, Dorchester, Mass. J 
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fle. “The Pathfinder is in a class by i tself—nothing else to equal it; 
time-tested, wholesome. Chuck full of the choicest reading - the 
cream of everything. Science, politics, travel, fun, question box, 
health, radio etc. ;real stories, pictures—instruct: entertainment 
for all. Send 15c (coin orstamps) for this big paper on trial 13 weeks, 
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Asthma and Hay-Fever 
You ought to know of the successful results of the Hayes 
Method. Many cases cured permanently. 

Particulars and references by addressing 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y.— Bulletin Y-253 
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Te BOG THAT DISCOURAGES 
CRIME—For a week, last April, two 
hundred armed men searched the woods and 
hills around Brookfield, Vermont, for an ex- 
convict, a fugitive. Then Winfield Dubois 
brought out Deeka, the beautiful dog you 
see on our front cover 
this week. 

In just thirty min- 
utes Deeka tound 
the man. 

Thecriminalturned 
over his loaded re- 
volver without any 
argument to the three 
men who had followed 
Deeka on the trail. 
Perhaps Deeka’s grim 
“appearance had some- 
thing to do with the 
quick surrender. This 
job finished, Deeka wagged his tail, accepted 
the praises and caresses that were lavished 
upon him’ and went — home to his 
kennel at Weston—ready for the next job. 

Deeka often visits The Youth’s Compan- 
ion offices, at 8 Arlington Street, Boston, in 
charge of his master, a Boston oe 
man. Around the office he is as kind an 
gentle as a kitten, but has better manners, 
always going into a corner and lying down 
when so told. But he is usually much too 
busy being greeted by every man and woman 
in the building, with all of whom he is on 
most cordial terms. 

He is a fine specimen of that splendid 
breed, the Doberman. They are big dogs, 
with mighty jaws and chests, dark brown in 
color, and with very glossy short hair. They 
will fight to the death for their masters, 
and they are incorruptible—their loyalty 
never swerves. 

But what we like best about Deeka is the 
fact that his picture on the front ‘aye of the 
newspapers—he has been “in the news” a 
dozen times, both in Germany and in 
America—doesn’t spoil him or put notions 
into his head. He has no notion of writing 
fancy magazine articles about ‘the crime 
wave.” When called upon, he gets his man. 
Between times, he is a pal of anyone who 
has decent intentions and is decent to him. 











AMALIEL BRADFORD—The name 

of Mr. Gamaliel Bradford has occasion- 

ally appeared through recent years in the 

ages of The Companion. His work, without 

is signature, has for thirteen years been ap- 

pearing regularly on our editorial page, 
where all editorials are unsigned. 

When he began writing for The Companion 
his one widely known book was Lee the 
American, a work that instantly won him a 
high place among American biographers. 
Since then he has published a remarkable 
series of biographies—Union Portraits, 
Confederate Portraits, Portraits of American 
Women, Damaged Souls, Wives—and other 
volumes. In all these books he has shown 
himself a penetrating student of human 
souls, the first and chief American practi- 





tioner of the modern method in biography. 
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All this is of special concern to old and. 

new readers of The Companion. Why? 
Because through the whole period of his ex- 
traordinary development he has been, to all 
intents and om. a member of the edi- 
torial staff of the paper. Our readers have 
shared, without knowing it, in the fruits of 
his growth. A family secret, hitherto kept 
between The Companion office and Mr. 
Bradford himself, may now be shared by all 
the household. 
_ And Who, among the “Who's” of Amer- 
ica, is Mr. Bradford? An American of 
Americans, a direct descendant of William 
Bradford of the Plymouth Colony, the 
present-day representative of a long line of 
thoughtful, peed men. With roots deep 
in the past, he is —— modern, trained 
through years of scholarship in the nicest 
discriminations of thought, in the keenest 
appreciations of character and motive. It is 
no wonder that The Companion refuses to 
conceal any longer his identification with its 
activities. 


‘OOLS AND BOOKS—There are toolish 

natures and bookish natures. We are 
glad to have Prof. Dallas Lore Sharp verify 
our opinion in this, as we find he does in an 
article in Harper's Magazine. He says: 


An older brother’s Sunday-school teacher 
one Christmas gave Joe a year’s subscription to 
The Youth's Companion and gave me the 
premium, a little green box of tools. I was 
“going on’’ thirteen. He was a well-intentioned 
man, but he didn’t know boys—how much Joe 
wanted those tools, and how I longed for the 
subscription. We got home and traded, Joe 
taking the tools, I the paper. Joe is a dentist in 
the old home town. 

The thing we did was not accidental. It was 
foreordained thus. There was that difference in 
our protoplasms—his substance toolish, mine 
bookish. But let me finish the story, for it is 
about a book. 

One of the first things I read in my new 
paper was an account of Gilbert White and his 
Natural History of Selborne. Not till then did I 
know that there was any such book in the 
world. I must read it. But how could I? There 
was no library in our town, nothing but the 
Sunday-school library consisting chiefly of 
E. P. Roe and Elsie. I was not opening chestnut 
burrs then, and as for Elsie, she never did ap- 
peal to me. But a lawyer friend, a book lover, 
got me a Philadelphia publisher's catalogue, 
where I found the Gilbert White listed in two 
volumes, fifteen cents a volume. Money was 
inconceivably scarce in those days, and I was 
some time, even with the help of the junkman, 
in getting the funds together. But I did it and 
bought the two books—my first independent 
investment, and the most momentous invest- 
ment I ever made. 


We are glad that The Youth’s Companion 
of years ago put Professor Sharp up to mak- 
ing such a profitable investment, and we 
hope that every day it is putting future 
Professor Sharps up to similar achievements. 
We hope too that it is putting future Joes up 
to “‘toolish” investments, for our writers are 
both bookish and toolish people. 


4} POEM ON PAGE 839—Davy 
Crockett grew up in Tennessee when 
living was a very practical matter of the 
survival of the fittest. They sent him to 
Congress because he made speeches like 
Will Rogers, but he didn’t like Congress, and 
Andy Jackson had him defeated at the next 
election. So he went home and then to 
Texas, where he joined Travis and Bowie, 
trapped with 140 men by the Mexican 
general Santa Ana in the old Alamo mission 
at San Antonio, Texas. There he died— 
fighting. Crockett wasn’t afraid of any- 
thing ee bunk. He was right. Bunk is 
more awful than panthers or bears. 


HE SECRET OF UPLIFT—“I read 

your article Beat Brother way to the 
end,” writes M. Barrows to Teresa S. 
Fitzpatrick, “before I realized the immediate 
application. There I sat drinking it in as a 
needed tonic. I’d been féeling like thirty 
cents marked down to twenty-seven, but as 
I read I began to feel that there is hope yet 
for me. Thank you for lighting my path.” 

Miss Fitzpatrick has been having a heavy 
personal mail, she tells us, ever since her 
story appeared in The Companion of October 
29. It was an inspirational article, but not 
of the ordinary, dogmatic kind. She simply 
told some homely, interesting little stories 
about the success of three or four girls and 
about herself. But that’s the best kind of 
inspiration. 

“When uplifting,” said George Ade, “get 
underneath.” 
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“All of us striving and striving to make both ends meet, to pay off debts and still more debts”’ 


THE GLORY OF PEGGY HARRISON — 


OOD things often come to us in 
strange ways—but perhaps none 
in so strange a way as happiness. 
Seek it deliberately, and it is for- 

; ever just out of reach. Try to find 
it by amassing great wealth and living unto 
ourselves alone, and it evades us completely. 
Unlike gold, happiness cannot be sought and 
found. It must come, like the sweetness in a 
mother’s face, through giving, always giving, 
without a thought for self. 
_ Peggy Harrison looked round the room 
in which she had lived all her life, and saw as 
she had never seen before the poverty in 
which all her family were living—the worn 
carpet with its frayed corners, the streaked 
wall paper, the dark, irregular patches on the 
ceiling where the rain had soaked through, 
the sagging sofa that had once been hand- 
some, the chipped dishes and coffeepot with 
its broken handle. There was a smell in the 
room. It was partly the odor of musty furni- 
ture and partly a stronger aroma from the 
drugstore below: disinfectants, chlorine, 
cheap perfumes and a hundred other smells. 
The druggist rapped three times with a 
stick on the hot water pipe that ran through 
the ceiling of his store into the Harrison flat 
on the floor above. It was his way of sum- 


By David Loraine and 
Arthur Floyd Henderson 


moning Peggy. He had always summoned 
her in that way ever since she first went to 
work for him. Somehow the familiar sound 
had a new meaning for her today. It was like 
a slave driver calling a slave. She depended 
so absolutely on Jacob Swan. And he was a 
kindly man; he paid her all he could afford 
to pay—ten dollars a week and rent free for 
her father and mother and herself. 

“T was just going to say,” said Mr. Swan 
when she went downstairs into the little 
store, “that I’ll look after the store until 
Henry gets back. You take a couple of 
hours and go for a walk. It will do you good.” 

Peggy sighed. ‘‘Yes, Mr. Swan,” she said. 
“It’s going to rain, but I do need fresh air.” 

But she didn’t go at once. Instead she 
picked up the wet, soggy rag that lay on one 
of the ice-cream freezers behind the counter 
and removed the little circles left by the soda- 


water glasses of recent customers. How she 
hated it all! The ugly glass jars with queer 
Latin names, the cracked and streaked mar- 
ble soda fountain, the dingy linoleum on the 
floor—all were horribly familiar to her, and 
yet she seemed to look at them with a new 
eye. 

“I hate the smell of this store,’’ she sud- 
denly cried. 

Jacob Swan sniffed like a bird dog. ‘‘Guess 
it’s as clean as it can be,” he said. 

“Oh, we do our best,’’ she answered. It 
was the odor more than anything else that 
harassed her. It seemed to be everywhere— 
the sickly odor of carbolic acid, the reek of 
cheap candy. It was in her clothes, in her 
hair, in the four little rooms that she and her 
parents and her small brother occupied up- 
stairs. She could not get rid of it; that smell 
seemed to saturate her life, her very spirit. 


Copyright, 1925, by Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 


“Go for a good walk,’ repeated Jacob 
Swan kindly. 

“T will,” said Peggy in a dispirited voice; 
and, turning in the doorway, she added, 
“You are very good to me, Mr. Swan. Thank 
you.” 

Only when she was halfway upstairs did 
she realize how tired she was—too tired for 
a healthful tramp, and yet it was only four 
o'clock. After her walk, and when the supper 
dishes were washed, she would have to go 
down and work again until half past nine. 
Twelve hours a day, six days a week; and for 
that work, serving customers who were often 
tired and cranky, she could earn just the bare 
money and shelter necessary for her family. 

“Peggy, dear, what is the matter?” ex- 
claimed her mother as the girl entered the 
little living-room. ‘‘Child, are you sick?” 

“‘No, not sick at all,’’ she answered, ‘‘but 
tired. Tired of the way we have to live—all 
four of us cooped up in these tiny rooms, 
and stinting ourselves when you and father 
need so much—especially father; all of us 
striving and striving to make both ends meet, 
to pay off debts and still more debts—” 

“Yes, Peggy, it’s hard, and you’re so 
patient; and as for Mr. Swan—I don’t know 
what we would do if it wasn’t for him. He’s 
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close and queer, but I’m sure he’s fond of us. 
Lately he’s been like a different man. This 
morning he came up to ask about father. 
Said it was a long time since his breakdown 
and inquired when he would get back to 
work.” 

“Is father sleeping?” 

“Yes. He’s more comfortable 
Where are you going, child?” 

“Just for a walk. Come with me.” 

“Can you be spared in the store?” _ 

Peggy told her mother about Mr. Swan’s 
kindness. Mrs. Harrison wrinkled her brow for 
a minute in deep thought. Then she put on 
her hat and followed Peggy into the street. 

“Something’s upset you today,” said Mrs. 
Harrison. 

Peggy slipped her hand round her mother’s 
elbow. “I'll tell you,” she answered slowly, 
as they picked their way along the brick 
sidewalk, already beginning to accumulate 
small, treacherous pools of rain. “I’ve been 
deciding that I'll have to do something bet- 
ter than this. There was a customer in the 
store early this morning, a tall, well-dressed 
man with sueh a clear, gray eye. He bought a 
few things and talked to Mr. Swan. He said 
he had once been a drug salesman himself, 
but had got out of the business. ‘Got out of 
the rut before it crippled me for life,’ was the 
way he put it. He went to Texas, and then to 
Arkansas and made money in oil. And now 
he has a lot of money and a big gray roadster 
—why, he had to feel in all his pockets before 
he could find a bill small enough for us to 
change! But he wasn’t proud a bit. He knew 
Mr. Swan years ago, and he talked to him for 
half an hour. ‘A man can get anything he 
really sets out to get in America,’ he said. 
‘And so can a girl these days. All a fellow 
needs is the wil/ to get it.’”’ 

Those were the words which had been 
smouldering in Peggy’s mind all day. She 
gripped her mother’s elbow and closed her 
eyes, oblivious of the puddles, She could see 
that clean-cut face, hear that level voice: 
“All a fellow needs is the will to get it.” 

Not merely the desire, but the will. Desire 
was a quiet, passive thing. Will meant power, 
energy, active doing. 

She opened her eyes; she and her mother 
had gone a long way along the dreary, mill- 
town street. They were coming into open 
country; and right in front of them, rearing 
high above the little houses, stood King’s 
Hill, with its incredible monument to folly! 
“‘Pemberton’s Folly” it was called, that huge 
Norman castle against the sky—a turreted 
and battlemented castle with a donjon tower 
and a keep—the very same kind of frowning 
castle you read of in Ivanhoe. Peggy had heard 
the story many times. Cyrus Pemberton, an 
eccentric bachelor, had come back to town 
three years before, with money in his pockets 
and a vision in his soul. As a little lad, in the 
study of his father, who was a minister, he 
had poured over a huge book of pictures of 
Norman and English castles. They had a 
strange witchery for him. He loved their 
high-sounding names—Kenilworth, Glamis, 
Gaillard. When he made his pile, he prom- 
= himself, he would build one for him- 
self. 

“You're crazy,” said his friends, when his 
dream was announced fifty years later. “Who 
wants a huge fortress of that kind? Build a 
big modern country house, one of those long, 
low, rambling mansions that are now in such 
favor. And build it somewhere else; in bedauti- 
ful Asheville, or Newport, or Southampton. 
Don’t spend a million dollars on a castle in 
Millville!”’ 

To which Cyrus Pemberton replied: “I’m 
building this castle to make a dream come 
true, and it’s cheap at the price. I’m a busi- 
ness man, and I know it’s poor business. But 
. going to have it, and I'm going to have it 

ere,” 

And so the building of ‘‘Pemberton’s 
Folly” began, amid the scornful laughter of 
friends and townsfolk. The phrase became a 
byword in the town. Any wild project or 
venture was referred to as ‘“‘another Pember- 
ton’s Folly.”” The phrase was a favorite one 
with Jacob Swan. To Peggy it was another 
irritation, like the smell of the store. 

For Peggy was not one of the scornful 
people who laughed. She regarded the castle 
as a magnificent adventure. She often tried 
to put herself in Pemberton’s place, as he 
drove out—heavy and masterful in his big 
fur coat—to watch his workmen building to 
fulfill his dream. When, one morning, she 
learned of his sudden death from apoplexy 
just three days before the splendid house- 
warming party planned for opening the 
castle, her eyes actually filled with tears. 
Such a dream to end like that, just on the 
verge of coming true! 

She looked up at the immense building, 
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and her heart leaped. It always thrilled her. 
She could see it from her bedroom window 
almost as clearly as she saw it now. It was 
visible from every spot in Millville. It-domi- 
nated the town. 

“Do you know what I want?”’ she said, 
with a catch in her throat. 

“Tell me.” 

“I’m not going mad,” said Peggy in a 
steady voice. ‘But I’ve just decided to buy 
that castle for father and Tommy and 

you.” 

' Mrs. Harrison gasped and then stared at 
her daughter. She was about to speak when 
Peggy continued in words that came with 
the tumbling rush of an avalanche. 

“Oh, I can see ourselves living in it,’’ she 
said. ‘It is all furnished and ready; I’ve read 
the descriptions till I know them by heart. 
There are relics from the time of Richard the 
Lion-Hearted, and tapestries woven by the 
fingers of ancient French queens; there is a 
dining-hall that will hold seventy people, 
and the biggest pipe organ in the staté to 

lay for them while they dine. There are 
amous paintings on the walls, and carved 
furniture, all gilt and ivory. I can see father 
in perfect health again, just taking care of 
himself as he strolls in the formal garden or 
sits on the glassed ver- 
anda to read a book. I 
can see you sitting in 
a great, soft armchair 
in front of the open 
fire, doing nothing— 
oh, mother, that would 
be luxury for you! And 
I can see Tommy in 
new clothes, not sail- 
ing his toy boat in the 
dirty gutter as he does 
now, poor little boy, 
but riding his pony 
on the lawn. And—”’ 

She raised her sleeve 
suddenly and pressed 
it against her nose. 
“Oh, I can smell that 
awful iodoform al- 
ways!”’ she cried, her 
voice breaking. 
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OW few there were in that little band 
Huddled upon the frowning shore! 
Pilgrims into a stranger land, 
Cold and lonely, simple and poor, 
With never a friend to share the feast 
But furtive savage or prowling beast. 


Yet for the blessing of life and food, 
For the harvest yield their strength made good, 
Brave hearts welled with gratitude. 


Vast rich acres tamed and tilled, 
Heavy cargoes for steam and sail; 
Forests felled and mountains drilled, 
Nerves of wire and sinews of rail; 
Beautiful cities towering high, 
Comfort, peace, prosperity. 


A Land undreamed by those grave men, 
Built by forces beyond their ken, 
Saved and blessed again and again. 


We have conquered the earth, the air, the sta, 
Bridled the waves of light and sound. 
Space is less than it used to be, 
Hearts are closer the whole world round. 
Love can reach with a wider scope, 
Millions live in a higher hope. 


Could they have seen these golden days, 
How would our Fathers wonder and praise! 
Come, let us glad voices raise. 


ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 





A turreted and battlemented 
castle 
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‘‘Mother tell me honestly, will father ever be 
able to work again?” 

“T know I’ve dodged that question, both 
from you and from him,” said Mrs. Harrison, 
in a flat voice. “It’s time I told you. Doctor 
Squire says that with complete rest and at- 
tention he may live many years; but he will 
never be an active man again.” 

Peggy shivered as the full import of her 
mother’s words came to her. ‘‘His heart is—”’ 

“Permanently affected,” said her mother. 
“He needs to be nursed at all times; it isn’t 
even safe for him to go on the street alone. I 
think we ought to go back now, before he 
wakes up ro wants something. I am uneasy 
at leaving him, even for five minutes.”’ 

But Peggy stood still on the sidewalk, 
staring up at the castle on the hill. A pretty 
picture she made—young, slender, with a 
sensitive, appealing face framed in golden 
curls. The rain was over, and in the west 
there were red streaks of sunset between the 
lowering gray clouds. Against that red and 
angry sky Pemberton’s Folly stood out with 
a certain uncanny majesty. 

“Mother, dear,” said Peggy suddenly. 
“You didn’t say a word when I told you that 
I was going to buy that castle and make you 
all comfortable as you deserve. And more 
than comfortable! I’m 
going to make people 

orget that we ever 
lived in that nasty 
little hole where we 
live now. You didn’t 
say a word. Perhaps 
you've had more than 
you can bear; I don’t 
see how you can keep 
as cheerful and brave 
as you do. But you're 
going to spend the rest 
of your life attending 
to father—I know 
that. The rest is up 
to me. We can’t go on 
living as we do now. 
It’s up to me to pull 
us out of the hole. But 
I can’t do it here in 
Millville. Cyrus Pem- 
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berton himself couldn’t do it here, I’m going 
away as he did, and I’m coming back as he 
did—rich and respected and able to have 
what he wanted. But I don’t want anything 
in this world for myself, mother; I want it 
all for you.” 

She was crying now, but she dashed the 
tears from her cheeks. There was rebellion in 
her eyes. Poor, gentle Mrs. Harrison was 
startled and alarmed; but, like most people 
who have learned wisdom from living long, 
she said nothing until she was quite sure 
what to say. And then— 

“It is sweet of you, Peggy, and it is like 
vou, Peggy, dear,”” she breathed at last. 
“Tell me just one thing. You speak of coming 
back to Millville. Back from where, child? 
Where are you thinking of going?” 

“To New York.” 

“Peggy!” cried her mother. ‘‘New York—"’ 

“Tt’s either that or starve,’’ continued the 
girl. ‘‘We can’t go on this way. It’s deadly. 
What if Mr. Swan should die, or sell his busi- 
ness, or decide to hire somebody else in my 
place—or want some other family in our 
apartment over his store? Mother, what 
would we do?” 

“You may be right, child,” said the mother 
dubiously. ‘You usually are right. But, oh, 
it’s hard! What shall we do while you're 
gone, while you're still looking for a posi- 
tion?” 

“T’ve thought of that. I think Mr. Swan 
will be willing to help a little.”’ 

Mrs. Harrison brightened perceptibly. 
“Yes, he might. I believe he will. He’s been 
unusually kind of late. But, Peggy, the car 
fare is very expensive nowadays, and you 
must have money after you get there. Have 
you thought of that? Oh, Peggy, you can’t 
do it! I don’t see how you possibly can.” 

The girl hesitated, but only for a minute. 
“I'll talk to Mr. Swan about that. Oh, money 
isn’t the worst of it. I’m ignorant, and | 
haven't any clothes fit to wear, and my hands 
are awful, and I don’t know even the latest 
things to say; but I can learn, mother—I can 
learn! I’m a country bumpkin from a little 
town that’s dead except for the mills. But I'll 

et ahead somehow, mother, Jn America « 
fellow can get anything he sets out to get. All he 
needs is the will,” 

Mrs. Harrison gave her a shy, sidelong 
glance. She felt that this beloved daughter 
had become a total stranger to her. Some- 
thing was on fire inside her, the mother’s eye 
could see that. But what? What strange 
declaration of independence, what rebellion, 
what revolt? She trudged along the wet side- 
walk with steps that could not keep up with 
Peggy’s vigorous stride. And so they came at 
last to the dingy drugstore of Jacob Swan. 

He was in the doorway. ‘‘Good evening, 
ma’am,” he said to Mrs. Harrison. “I'd like 
—I’d like to see Peggy alone for a few min- 
utes if you don’t mind.”’ 

“Certainly,” said the mother. ‘Her time 
belongs to you more than to me.”’ She went 
upstairs. 

Peggy could see that Mr. Swan was much 
agitated. The sombre, shabby little widower 
seemed all hands and feet as he turned, in 
the semidarkness, to close the squeaky door 
of the store. Something was wrong with him. 
Had he lost all his little stock of money? Had 
he given poison to some one by mistake? 

‘Just a moment,”’ she said, ‘‘and I'll light 
the gas.” 

“Don’t,” he said. “‘It’s all right as it is.’’ 

Suddenly Peggy felt afraid of him. She 
took a step backward. She could dimly see 
the face of the little man before her. It wasa 
lean face with squinting eyes below a bald 
forehead. Jacob Swan was smoothing back 
a tuft of hair at his right temple. Peggy 
watched his fumbling fingers. Would he 
never speak? ; 

“Peggy!’’ The word seemed to echo from 
walls and ceiling and fill the room. ‘Peggy, 
I’m not a rich man, but I’ve got more than 
most folks suppose. I’m lonely. I’m cold all 
the time. I can’t get along without a woman 
around the house. I’ll tell you what I’ve 
got to say. Peggy, I want you to marry me. 

She went instantly hot and cold. Marry 
him! Marry Jacob Swan, the forlorn little 
druggist with the spotted clothes, the un- 
brushed shoes! Marry this man with mone, 
tucked away, which he was too miserly to 
spend! The thought was grotesque. Bui 
there was real emotion in his voice, real kind- 
ness and love in his eyes. She moistened her 
lips, tried to speak—tried again and failed. 
She felt as if a great weight were pressing her 
down, down, down. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
(Read next week how Peggy answered Mr. 


Swan and how a plucky girl faced the cold in- 
difference of New York.) 
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6 BENEZER was prowling round 
in the night,’’ announced the 
cook of road camp Number Four 
in the lull that followed break- 
fast. The last workman had 

wiped his plate clean and pushed back his 

chair. Only Walter Hoffman, the meat man, 
remained at table, awaiting the coming of 
dawn before he should start on his drive to 

Camp Five. 

“Did he get anything?”’ he queried. 

“Nope. Tried to climb into the chuck 
wagon, but the boss drove him off with 
a shovel,’ explained the cook. ‘‘He went up 
the ridge hard as he could run.” 

The young man smiled with slight 
scorn. ‘‘And I’ve got to go up the 
ridge, too, you mean, eh? Well, look 
here, Cooky, I’ve hauled fresh meat 
to the government road camps for 
four years now. There ain’t any four- 
footed thief in Yellowstone Park, 
grizzly or any other variety, that 
can run his bluff on me, see?” 

“You be careful, Walt,” was the 
cook’s only rejoinder, as he began to 
gather the plates together. 

A faint glow wasspreading through 
the camp when Walter led his team 
of bronchos to the meat wagon, but 
he still needed the lantern as he made 
fast the last buckles and climbed to 
his seat on the box. Then he blew 
out the light and gathered his reins. 
The outfit rattled across the camp 
ground, and the driver waved fare- 
well to the man in the cook-tent. - 

At the ford below camp the driver 
paused and loosened the reins to al- 
low the ponies to drink their fill of 
the icy water. ‘‘Cooky’s a queer one,” 
he mused. ‘“‘NowI reckon, if Ebenezer 
should poke his old snout into the 
cook-tent once, Cooky’d hunt a roost 
on the ridgepole and holler for help. 
Well, I’d bea fine meat man, wouldn’t 
I, Dusty, if I was afraid of a big 
thievin’ grizzly that’s been posing 
for lady and children kodakers for 
ten years.’’ Dusty lifted his dripping 
nozzle, tossed his small head up and 
down in vigorous assent and reached 
for a playful nip at the lowered neck 
of his teammate. Then they started 
for the long pull that was ahead of 
them; eight miles of it from the ford 
to the top of Cinnamon Ridge, two 
thousand feet above the level of the 
stream at the point where the road 
crossed through Indian Pass and be- 
gan the downward course to Camp 
Five on the other side. 

They climbed slowly, winding deep 
into the pine forest to round the head 
of some ravine, crossing through 
wide, open, and almost level moun- 
tain meadows where bands of graz- 
ing elk lifted their heads to gaze 
wonderingly and then trotted swiftly 
off to timber, pausing for one more 
look before diving under the low- 
hanging limbs. At times the road 
hung on the side of a steep, thousand- 
foot slope or rounded a cliff where there 
was so little room that it would have 
been necessary to use the greatest care in 
selecting a spot to pass, should another team 
have appeared ahead. The patches of snow 
grew more frequent and the air more chilly 
as they progressed, and when finally they 
rounded the last turn and entered the pass 
at the top of the ridge they drove over 
ten feet of hard-packed drift that filled the 
gorge from wall to wall, though it was now 
early June. 

The sun was hot, but a cold wind swept 
up from below, striking into their faces as 
they emerged from the pass. Walter paused 
to set the brake and gaze long at the marvel 
of miles and miles of mountain country, 
stretching away into the purple distance 
below him. It was a scene of which he never 
tired, though he had passed the spot hun- 
dreds of times as driver of tourist coaches 
or on some such business as the present. 
Then he whistled to the team and they began 
the descent, breaking into a trot at the foot 
of the first steep slope. This part of the trip 
was fast and easy; they were nearing the 
last straight, mile-long grade when suddenly 
and without warning both ponies planted 
their forelegs stiffly and slid to a stop so 
quickly that the driver was almost pitched 
from his seat on the meat box. 
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He knew the signs well, and as he 
wrapped the lines about his wrists and 
reached for his whip he scanned the steep 
slope above for the source of trouble. From 
the lie of the land and direction of the wind 
he guessed instantly that it was in a dense 
growth of scrub pines not far above, and 
ahead. It would be a bear, in all probability, 
and of bears he was not afraid. He felt sure 









The team ran wild down the straight slope 


it would not bother him, though it might 
approach out of curiosity if it should happen 
to be a cub. An old one would probably 
make off up the mountain immediately on 
catching sight of the team. 

But there was a real danger that the young 
man did not forget. The trail was narrow 
with a steep drop-off on the outside, and any 
backing or plunging at this point would 
certainly bring disaster. His decision was 
made even as he lifted the whip from the 
socket. He knew from long experience how 
useless it is to coax a frightened broncho. 
The wild, unreasoning animal terror, so 
easily aroused, thinks only of flight, and will 
yield to nothing but a greater terror from 
another source. So he braced himself for the 
plunge and yelled sharply as he brought 
down the whip, “Get out o’ that, Ben!”’ 
The frightened animal responded with 
a plunge that dragged the resisting mate 
a few feet. Walter gave the reluctant animal 
a cut with the whip, and in consequence was 
almost lifted from his seat. For a few yards 
he gave the horses rein; then, with a runaway 
imminent, he leaned back with all his weight, 
drawing them powerfully to a standstill. 
He judged they were past the terrifying 
scent; besides, a matter of vast importance 
demanded immediate attention, for in the 
plunging start the backstrap of Dusty’s 


Jennings 


harness had snapped. Another moment and 
the breeching would be about his heels, and 
then would ensue an orgy of kicking that 
would never stop till every vestige of leather 
was stripped from him and he was free to run. 
The bear scent gone, the panting animals 
forgot their fright quickly. After waiting 
a few moments, during which he talked to 
them quietly, Walter wrapped the lines 
firmly about the brake rod 
in easy reach and, stepping 
out on the wagon pole, began 
to search his pockets for 

wer knife and rawhide. 
% Their position in relation 
to the thicket was now re- 
y versed, and the breeze that 
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had borne the electrifying smell of grizzly bear 
to the ponies now carried into the thicket a 
most seductive odor that caused old Eben- 
ezer to pause in his aimless ramble through 
the timber and sniff hungrily to right and 
left. He raised slightly on his hind legs and 
lifted his nose questioningly into the air. 
Enough! It was right below him; he must 
see about this; and, dropping to all fours, he 
soft-footed it quickly and silently through 
the pines in the wake of the delicious scent 
that grew ever stronger as he descended the 
slope. 

The wagon had stopped just below the 
grove and at a point where a steep gulch 
opened in the cliff wall ending in a sloping 
ledge some five feet above the roadbed. 
The meat box was almost below the ledge, 
but hidden by the angle of the rock. The 
narrow gulch still held a snowbank, softened 
and dripping with the morning sun, and into 
this rocky chute Ebenezer took his way. As 
he entered the ravine from above he grew 
cautious; traps he did not know, but the 
unusal combination of fresh scent and nar- 
row-walled enclosure roused a _ primitive 
distrust. Only recently awakened from his 
long winter slumber, he was thin and gaunt; 
also he was terribly hungry, and, like the 
males of many other species, being hungry, 
he was cross and somewhat reckless. 
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Slowly he moved out upon the snowbank, 
stretching his shaggy neck, and peering 
ahead with his small glittering eyes, pausing 
at each step to sniff silently. It was red 
meat, the kind he had more than once found 
in the chuck wagons or in the white tents of 
camping parties, and which he had some- 
times succeeded in carrying off while the 
people slept. His small nostrils quivered 
with eager anticipation, and saliva dripped 
from his jaws. He moved out till the opening 
was just ahead and his forefeet were planted 
over the sloping rock. Suddenly he felt the 
drift slip slightly beneath him. He sank to 
his haunches and braced his forelegs, but the 
weight was too much for the clinging power 
of soft snow on wet rock, and Ebenezer found 
himself coasting involuntarily from the 
gulch across the rocky ledge. He saw over 
the edge, and leaped for the only landing 
place in sight—the roof of the meat box. 

Walter had just given the still suspicious 
Dusty a friendly slap on the back, 
with a reassuring “How’s that, 
Dusty,” and was reaching for the 
lines before climbing back to his seat 
when the crash came, and they were 
off in a flash. He was thrown, but 
grasped the footboard and struggled 
=~ to regain his footing on the pole to 
> avoid the flying hoofs on either side. 
As he dragged himself up and reached 
for the seat, the small flattened ears 
and bared tushes of Ebenezer ap- 
peared just beyond. 

The grizzly had both forepaws 
spread on the box and was clawing 
madly for a rear hold on the end 
door cleats. The swaying wagon gave 
little chance to either party to do 
anything but hold on for dear life, 
and the team ran wild down the 
straight slope with lightning speed. 
For an instant the young man 
thought of jumping, but the rock 
wall on one side and the steep drop 
to the river below gave no choice of 
a landing-place. Then clinging with 
one hand he grasped the only weapon 
at hand and began striking at’ the 
nose of the bear with the whipstock. 
The grizzly, equally astonished and 
enraged, opened his enormous jaws 
and clawed viciously in an attempt 
to reach the seat, but the uncertain 
hold forced him to dig in again with 
both claws, and in his rage he emitted 
a series of roars that woke the canyon 
and added wings to the flying animals 
in front. 

Walter tried to think. Ahead, he 


4 i | , knew, at the foot of the slope, the 


road turned sharply into a rocky 
tunnel and emerged into the open 
valley at Camp Five. It would be im- 
possible to make the turn at this 
speed. Gathering himself for the 
spring, he made the seat, and half- 
lying, holding with one arm, he 
turned to the team. 

There was a shout. The turn was 
close ahead, and rounding it was a 
four-horse team of the road workers. 
The workmen cringed for the shock. But in 
that instant the free hand of the young man 
found one line and he swung on it with all 
his strength. 

It seemed that they were lifted in air and 
falling for ages until he struck, went under, 
and came up gasping and whirling along the 
swift stream till he caught 2 boulder and 
drew himself up. He watched the ponies 
struggling in a tangle of harness in deep 
water nearer shore. Then men appeared 
with ropes and floundered out to the rescue. 
At the same moment the meat wagon went 
rolling and tumbling past him to sink in the 
pool below, and he noted curiously the splin- 
tered stub of the pole as it passed. It was 
a miracle perhaps, that broken pole which 
had freed the ponies from the wagon and 
thrown him clear of the outfit—or more 
likely it had been the terrific speed which 
carried them clear of the steep bank. 

Ebenezer emerged dripping on the op- 
posite bank and headed into the timber. 

Camp Five had no fresh beef that day, 
but Dusty and Ben had warm blankets and 
plenty of oats to quiet their trembling limbs. 
As for Ebenezer, it was his last ride, for he 
died a few days later, the speedy and painless 
death that the military rifle can deal when 
handled by the soldier detailed to take care 
of park animals that become dangerous. 




















HEN Halsy reported the new 
offer from Keene and his oil 
company to the Latimers the 
professor derided it, but Ha- 
dassah looked thoughtful. 

Afterwards when Halsy had gone out to 
watch the oil well, she came quietly to him 
and asked what he thought. “Father, of 
course, wants to stick it out,” she said. “We 
are in the right, he says, and oughtn’t to 
give in; and as usual he thinks there’s a 
fortune in this new oil field. But, is it worth 
while to try to fight against 
so much opposition and ill- 
will?” 

Halsy had been pondering 
this very thing all the way up 
from Beaumont, that after- 
noon. “Since you ask me,” he 
replied, ‘I think it would be 
safer and better to take what 
you can extract from Keene 
and get away from here. But 
I don’t want to set up my 
opinion against your father’s. 
Professor Latimer knows a 
thousand times more about oil 
and the oil business than I do.”’ 

“Oh, yes, I know,” Hadas- 
sah said wearily. ‘‘But I have 
always to decide what is really 
best for us to do.” 

Halsy recounted what had 
passed between Keene and 
himself at Beaumont. “‘It is 
plain to me that they are all 
bent on driving us away,” 
Halsy said. ‘‘They will stop at 
nothing short of murder, to 
do so. 

Three or four days later 
Keene, who was driving into 
Sour Lake, saw Hadasszh near 
the shanty and stopped. “I 
have hoped you might see 
your way clear to sell your oil 
property to us for what we 
can afford to pay you,” he 
remarked. ‘‘The reasons for 
such a deal must be as plain 
to youas to us. Have you fully 
considered the matter?” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Keene! But 
your offer isn’t good enough. 
We prefer to go on.” 

Keene expressed surprise 
and argued the matter at con- 
siderable length, citing the 
low price of Texas oil. “Have you fully 


considered?” he repeated. 
“T think we shall go on,’”’ Hadassah replied 
quietly. 


“Do I understand that you do not wish 
to sell at any price?” Keene finally asked. 

“Oh, no!’”’ said Hadassah. ‘But you prob- 
ably wouldn’t pay what I would ask.” 

“Will you name a price?” 

“One hundred and fifty thousand, plus 
the cost of the well—a hundred and fifty- 
eight thousand.” 

“That’s too much! Altogether too much! 
You know that is an extortionate price. The 
oil business is full of risks and losses. We 
who are in it ought to be considerate and 
stand by each other a little, not prey on each 
other. Don’t you think so?” 

“T haven’t forgotten, Mr. Keene, that you 
tried to get my well away from me for only 


the bare cost of drilling it,” Hadassah 
replied coolly. 
Keene looked uncomfortable. ‘Oh, well, 


I had to do the best I could for my company! 
Business is business, you know.” 

“Just so, Mr. Keene. ‘Business is busi- 
ness,’ on both sides,’’ Hadassah replied and 
laughed. ‘‘And in any case, you have heard 
my last word as to price. I will not take one 
dollar off it.” 

Keene drove on, seemingly much irritated, 
but very likely to consult his partners, for 
he came back with one of them, named 
Sullivan, the next day, and accepted Hadas- 
sah’s offer—very much to Professor Lati- 
mer’s chagrin. “Another princely fortune 
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thrown away for lack of nerve!” he exclaimed 
bitterly. ‘Just a woman’s lack of courage!”’ 

After selling out at Sour Lake, the Lati- 
mers were again at Port Arthur a while, for 
the benefit of the professor’s health. This 
second disappointment of his great expecta- 
tions from the Sour Lake gusher, had given 
him a fit of blues; and for a week or more he 
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Austin and to refer to his exploit at Corpus 
Christi. ‘‘He’s an all-right boy,” he some- 
times said to his daughter. ‘“‘He’s straight 
and reliable. All I’m afraid is that his bump 
of caution is a little too strongly developed 
to admit of his grasping the great oppor- 
tunities of the oil business!” 
“Oh, I'll risk his ‘bump of caution,’ 
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They saw the liquid in the glass globe turn visibly yellowish 


talked of going home to Pennsylvania. His 
faith and interest in Texas oil, however, soon 
revived. 

“It is a virgin empire of oil!’’ he declared. 
“If only I had the capital to buy or lease 
land for test wells, in ten years I could be- 
come the Creesus of this country! The oil is 
here. All that’s needed is courage and money 
to go after it!’’ 

Halsy meanwhile had gone home to his 
family for two weeks, to aid in delivering, 
and collecting for his mother’s marble work, 
and to aid his grandmother with the affairs 
of the little farm. But when Hadassah wrote 
that they had bought a surrey and span to 
go prospecting for oil, Halsy made haste to 
join them. Ambition to achieve success in 
the oil business had taken possession of him. 
He liked it in spite of the risks; and the 
tacit partnership of Hadassah Latimer was 
coming to be a matter of growing interest 
with him. 

“Joe, I ought to hand over a part of this 
money to you,” she had said to him directly 
after the Sour Lake sale had been consum- 
mated, but he had replied, ‘‘No, better keep 
it in your own name. Besides there is Pro- 
fessor Latimer to be considered.” 

“Yes, I know,” Hadassah had rejoined 
laughing. ‘‘But father is much more con- 
cerned about oil in the ground than the 
money it brings in the market!” ~ 

A good understanding now existed be- 
tween the two young people. Professor 
Latimer had never ceased to speak of Halsy 
jocosely as his one and only ‘“‘disciple” at 


father!’’ Hadassah cried. ‘Caution is no bad 
thing to have in a business where there are 
so many ‘dry holes’!’”’ 

“Ah, but no one gets to the top who hasn’t 
the nerve to plunge and take a chance!” 

“But, dad, if we had ‘plunged’ once more 
at Spindletop, we would have had to walk 
home to Pennsylvania! Instead of that I’m 
two hundred thousand to the good—all due 
to Joe’s ‘bump of caution’!”’ 

They set off with the surrey and span 
(Bill Sikes on the seat beside the driver) 
upon a long prospecting trip after oil, 
through western Louisiana and up to the 
Arkansas Line, thence westward into Texas 
again, as far as Dallas and Fort Worth. 

By this time, however, the people of the 
entire region were very much alive to the 
possibilities of oil discovery. The Beaumont, 
Sour Lake and other gushers, had put the 
land owners on the alert-to get rich from 
petroleum. The bare sight of Professor 
Latimer pottering about in any one place 
for a few hours was quite enough to send the 
price of land soaring from four dollars per 
acre, to two hundred! 

At one place near the Arkansas border, 
where Professor Latimer thought the indi- 
cations were promising, land was leased 
conditionally and a well crew summoned by 
telegraph from Beaumont. Drilling went on 
there at intervals during five weeks. At a 
depth of two thousand feet, however, the 
well was abandoned as a duster, occasioning 
a loss of seven thousand dollars. They had 
no doubt there was oil there, but they had 
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not happened to strike it. That is one of the 
vexatious features of an oil hunt. There may 
be a fine pool of oil not fifty yards from the 
point where a well is sunk, yet in that par- 
ticular spot the drill will encounter only 
solid rock, indefinitely downward. Tapping 
the pool is largely a matter of good fortune. 
Nearly all the great gushers have been 
started by wildcatters. Geological science 
can do no more at present than point out 
the formations where oil is likely to be found. 

Another result of the oil excitement at 
this time was the “‘oil-smeller,”’ 
so-called, tramping about the 
country; some ‘‘oil-smellers’’ 
claiming to locate petroleum 
by the gift of second sight, 
others carrying ‘‘divining 
rods” which turned downward 
in their hands toward alleged 
oil pools; still others had a 
contrivance named a ‘‘doodle- 
bug”’: all equally fakers, al- 
though some of them appeared 
to believe in their gifts and 
devices. 

At Dallas the Latimers fell 
in with a self-styled Dutch 
chemist who introduced him- 
self as Dr. Evi Issachar Vrons 
and claimed to hold a long 
array of honorary titles. Doc- 
tor Vrons said he had dis- 
covered an infallible petroleum 
detector and had come to this 
country for the express pur- 
pose of helping oil men locate 
oil exactly, and do away for- 
ever with the vast expense of 
sinking wildcat wells. 

Concerning his invention, 
which he called the Vrons oil 
detector, the doctor was frank- 
ness itself. He was quite ready 
to explain it in detail and dis- 
close everything about it, with 
the exception of the formula 
for a certain liquid in the 
“globe.” This was his trade 
secret that no one could prop- 
erly expect him to reveal. 

The principle on which the 
detector rested, Doctor Vrons 
said, was an “ethereal efflu- 
vium’’—an emanation far 
more tenuous and pervasive 
than the odor of oil—that, 
as he took pains to explain, 
rose through the ground over great pools. 

Externally the contrivance resembled an 
oak centre table of the usual height, circular 
in form, with a top four feet in diameter and 
resting on a large hollow central leg. Set in 
the centre of the table top was a glass globe, 
a foot in diameter, full of a colorless liquid 
and closed by an air-tight lid at the apex. 
This liquid was Doctor Vrons’ chemical secret. 
He said of it merely that it was of so sensitive 
a character as to be turned a perceptibly 
yellow tint by the ethereal effiu uvium of 
petroleum. From the bottom of this glass 
vessel, or globe, where it was set in the table, 
a glass tube two inches in diameter and 
closed by a valve at the bottom, descended 
through the hollow leg of the table to the 
effluvium collector. 

This last feature, indeed, was the one that 
should have been described first of all. It 
was a kind of copper box four feet square by 
three feet in height, but it had no bottom, 
being designed to be placed in the earth 
beneath the table. The bottom end of the 
glass tube, extending down the hollow table 
leg, was let into this copper box—which 
therefore somewhat resembled a diving-bell 
when set on the sea bed under the boat 
above it. For in order to catch the ethereal 
effluvium from a possible oil pool, a hole was 
dug in the earth to a depth of three or more 
feet and the collector buried level with the 
ground on which the table stood. 

When in use an interval of six hours was 
allowed for the infinitely tenuous effluvium 
to rise and fill the box. The valve in.the glass 
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pipe was then opened and the effluvium per- 
mitted to rise and permeate the liquid in the 
container above—the liquid being prevented 
by pneumatic pressure from running down 
into the box. In the course of an hour in- 
spection of the globe was made and if the 
liquid had a yellow tint, there was oil below, 
or at least Doctor Vrons said so and advised 
sinking a well there. In passing, it may be 
mentioned that the fee for locating an oil 
pool by means of the Vrons detector was one 
thousand dollars. 

Owing to delicacy of construction, the 
doctor was extremely careful of his device. 
While traveling, he rarely trusted it out of 
his sight and invariably had it taken to his 
room at night, inconvenient as this often 
proved. 

On first seeing the Vrons detector and 
hearing it explained, the Latimers and 
Halsy were inclined to scoff at it, having no 
faith whatever in the existence of so subtle 
an effluvium from petroleum; but after a 
longer acquaintance with the doctor, they 
began to think there might be something in it. 
Doctor Vrons was a remarkably convincing 
sort of person. He was large, grave and 
ee with a long face on which truth- 
fulness appeared to sit enthroned. He never 
jested, and seemed profoundly impressed by 
a sense of responsibility to his fellow men. 
Apparently he was an ardent scientist. He 
spoke English with a certain slow and solemn 
accuracy that was very impressive. 

What especially commended him to Pro- 
fessor Latimer was his medical knowledge. 
The Dutch doctor was not only a chemist 
and a geologist, but a scientific physician. 
After a day or two he diagnosed—correctly 
—the obscure causes of the professor’s ill 
health and suggested a line of treatment that 
soon greatly benefited him. 

At the end of a week’s acquaintance, the 
doctor asked them to join him in making a 
test of the detector, by taking it to a place 
where petroleum was known to exist, and 
then to some other place at a distance where 
oil would hardly be found. 

his was done, an entire day being occu- 
pied with the experiment. In the case of the 
test made near the oil well, they saw the 
liquid in the glass globe turn visibly yellow- 
ish, from its propinquity to the well; while 
at the other place, it remained wholly 
limpid. 

Professor Latimer became so much con- 
vinced of the virtue of the detector that, by 
his advice, his daughter paid five thousand 
dollars to obtain a half interest in it; and 
during the next six months they made an 
extended tour in company with the Dutch 
doctor, locating supposed oil pools in the 
subterranean strata of the Lone Star State. 

At this period, nearly every land owner in 
that region and in Oklahoma was coming to 
believe that there might be oil on, or rather 
under, his property. Consequently, thou- 
sand dollar fees were quite widely obtained. 
Numbers of wells, too, began to be bored, 
oil being found in at least three of the local- 
ities, as indicated by the detector. It was 
significant, however, that the learned doctor 
carefully refrained from giving guarantees 
as to the depth at which oil would be found. 
The only statement he could be led to make 
—after allowing a customer to see the color 
of the liquid in the globe—was that a pro- 
nounced yellow tint indicated oil at no very 
great depth, while fainter tints portended 
greater depths. There was elasticity, if 
nothing more, in this caution, since data 
now at hand from the California oil fields 
show that petroleum may be found at 
depths varying from eight hundred to seven 
thousand feet, with indications that it may 
exist even deeper. In cases where no oil was 
tapped at a depth of two thousand feet by 
those who had put faith in the detector, 
Doctor Vrons expressed regret and advised 
drilling deeper. But, unfortunately, wells 
from three to six thousand feet in depth are 
very expensive. In Texas, moreover, oil has 
generally been found at a depth of less than 
two thousand feet. 

It goes without saying that both the 
Latimers and Halsy were honest and acting 
in good faith toward the public. They had 
been led to believe quite implicitly in the 
detector. The business, too, was proving 
remunerative, and Doctor Vrons was now 
smiling sedately. Together with the sum the 
Latimers nad paid him, he had already 
secured proceeds from his detector totaling 
eighteen thousand dollars, with more in 
sight, since they had of late been asked to 
conduct tests on the estate of a wealthy 
widow, in the west central portion of the 
state. This worthy but eccentric lady— 
locally known as the “widow Pete McGill” 
—had recently come into possession of a 
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Pass 


Panthers in the harricane, 
Fat bears in the brake, 
Squinch-owl hootin’ up the hill— 
Stir the Johnny cake! 
Let the ‘painter’ squall awhile, 
Set here and palaver— 
Barrin’ plain cee-vility 
We'll ask the bear no favor. 


That’s the way to live, Davy: 
Squeeze the hours dry; 

Bark a squirrel, ford a flood, 
Go ahead—or die. 


Websters in the halls of state, 
Clays in high white collars, 
Jackson in the White House— 
Orators—and hollers. 

Let the Websters speechify, 
Let the Senate nap; 

A Man is comin’ down the hills, 
A Statesman, in a cap. 


That's the way to live, Davy: 
Your aim 1s in your eye; 

Skin a varmint, smoke a fox, 
Go ahead—or die. 


Mexico in Texas, 
Drought in Tennessee; 
Underdog helps underdog 
Wherever men are free. 
Let the Jacksons nurse their grudge, 
Drop the blunted hoe— 
Travis, Bowie, all their men 
Are in the Alamo! 


That's the place for you, Davy: 
Keep your powder dry; 

Grin and lick ’’em up like salt! 
Go ahead—or die. 


Red rain in San Antonio— 
Watch the varmints run! 

Travis dead, and Bowie dead, 
And Davy clubs his gun. 

“Let ’em come and get us here!” 

_ . Underneath a heap 

Of dead and tangled varmints, there 

Was Davy’s heart, asleep. 





That's the way to live, Davy: 
A lone star in the sky. 

Go ahead and live, Davy. 
That's the way to die. 
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ranch of thirty thousand acres, at the death 
of her husband. Drouth and a bad market 
for her lean cattle had filled the widow with 
discontent, and of late she had, like so many 
others, become obsessed by the prevalent oil 
craze. 

The indications for a discovery of pe- 

troleum thereabouts were encouraging, in 
Professor Latimer’s opinion. Several tests, 
all favorable, had been made when one day 
Hadassah noticed something peculiar in the 
movements of the grave and dignified 
Doctor Vrons. 
“Joe,”’ she said to Halsy, after they had 
returned to the ranchhouse, that evening, 
“have you ever noticed when we are watch- 
ing the globe to see whether the liquid in it 
is going to change color, that Doctor Vrons 
always stands in one place by the table and 
bends over it, as if very anxious?” 

Yes, Halsy had noticed this. “But I sup- 
posed it was because he was so interested 
to mark what would happen,” he said. 
“Naturally he’d be interested, you know.” 

“Perhaps,” rejoined Hadassah. “But he 
always does just that; and today it occurred 
to me quite suddenly that he may be up to 
something—something he has never told us 
about!” 

Halsy was surprised, also disturbed. 
“You mean some trick?” he asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know!” exclaimed Hadassah. 
“T hope not! If this detector is a fake, what a 
<a business for us to be connected 
with!” 

“T can hardly believe it !”” Halsy exclaimed. 
“But we ought to find out.” 

“We must,” Hadassah replied. 

For some days she and Halsy kept a sharp 
eye on every movement of Doctor Vrons 
when he was using the oil detector. What 
they suspected neither of them could have 
explained. They had noticed merely, when 
they had the contrivance out for a test, 
that the doctor stood at one side of the 
table top in which the globe was set, and 
that, after the valve in the tube leading from 
the effluvium collector in the ground up to 
the globe was turned, he often bent. over 
the table as if eagerly watching the liquid 
to see if it changed to yellow; a natural 
enough movement on his part and one that 
at first had attracted no attention. It was 
only from -always seeing him do the same 
thing that Miss Latimer’s attention had 
been drawn to the circumstance. 

No good opportunity of carefully exam- 
ining the mechanism of the detector, except 
under Doctor Vrons’s immediate super- 
vision, had ever from the first presented it- 
self; when he was not using the instrument 
the doctor had always had it taken to his 
room at night or, if the door was too narrow, 
had set it close outside where no one could 
work it without attracting his attention. 
This caution, too, had seemed but natural 
in the case of so delicate an instrument. 

The doctor’s stock of chemicals for the 
globe ran short, and he was obliged to make 
a trip of three days’ duration to Fort Worth 
and Dallas to replace them. As usual he 
left the detector locked in his room at the 
ranch house. 

The disagreeable question then rose 
whether the doctor’s desire for secrecy should 
be further respected or not. Hadassah said 
to Halsy, “I am half owner of the detector 
and responsibly associated in its use. If 
there is anything fraudulent about it, I 
ought to know it.” In this view Halsy 
concurred. They had the room opened and 
the detector brought down to the yard 
outside. Professor Latimer was then called 
and informed of their suspicions. He would 
not believe them and deprecated what they 
were doing; but Hadassah and Halsy were 
now determined to learn what they could. 
They turned the detector bottom up, giving 
close scrutiny to the side at which the doctor 
had habitually stood. Beneath the round 
oak top of the table, all about the outer edge 
in short, were little brass-headed nails that 
had no use whatever, so far as could be dis- 
cerned, being merely driven into the bottom 
side of the thick oak board. Scrutinizing 
these, one by one, Halsy presently perceived 
that one of them directly beneath the board 
where Doctor Vrons had been observed to 
stand so frequently looked brighter than the 
others. He pressed his finger on it curiously. It 
gave down at once, as if it might be a stop 
connected with something inside the thick 
oak board. ‘“‘That’s queer!’”’ he exclaimed. 
“Very!” rejoined Hadassah. As the globe 
was filled with colorless liquid it now occurred 
to them to ascertain what pressing on the 
little brass-headed stop would do to it when 
the globe was connected with the effluvium 
collector. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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[Mr. Kelly, formerly in the Y.M.C.A. service 
in Poland, and for a time athletic officer of 
the Eleventh Division of the Polish Army, 
has told this real story of a Polish boy in 
the dawn of his country’s freedom. 


HERE is the old square,—God save 

the day,—and I am here to look 

up at the statue of old King Sigis- 

mund on his high pedestal. Here is 

the Praga bridge, and there the old 
royal castle. What history 
they have all seen! And up 
there floating in the afternoon 
sun is a white eagle on a field 
of red. May it alwaysrise there 
to gladden the hearts of men 
and women in this new re- 
public of ours! 

And now I, Sigismund 
Karlinski, am the only one of 
our family in a hundred years 
to see that flag flying without 
protest. My great-grandfather 
Sigismund Karlinski was killed 
by Cossacks in the revolution 
of 1862; my grandfather 
Stanislaus, exiled in Siberia 
after that uprising, lived but 
a few years after returning 
home; my father Thadeus was 
killed while fighting in the 
Legion in 1918. On the 11th of 
November in that year our 
beloved country was once 
again reéstablished, although 
the tumult of war continued. 
It was not until 1920 that we 
saw the Russians finally over- 
whelmed, driven back in con- 
fusion from the very gates of 
Warsaw. 

I was thirteen years old at 
that time, lacking one year of 
the age necessary to enlist in 
the army that arose to meet 
the Bolsheviks, but not too 
young to serve my country, 
for in those days women and 
children fought by the side of 
the men, or brought them 
clothing and food. The women 
and children first saved Lem- 
berg from the Bolsheviks; it 
was Lemberg that held firm 
during the great invasion, thus 
saving the day. 

Were you ever in a besieged 
city? It was a terrible feeling of helplessness 
that came over us as we waited in Warsaw, 
hoping that the advance of the enemy would 
bechecked. A fresh army of Cossacks, followed 
by infantry, was advancing steadily upon 
us from the north. The fighting line ran west, 
eventually almost to the Vistula River and 
the city of Thorn, but just east of Warsaw 
the line turned to the south. The enemy was 
slowly closing in upon us from those two 
directions, making such progress each day 
that we expected momentarily to hear that a 
complete circle had been formed. Morning 
bulletins showed the avenues of escape from 
the capital gradually closing; it was like 
being a fly in a spider’s web, feeling the 
strands being wound about slowly but 
surely. 

Before the Bolsheviks were near the city 
there was much discussion as to whether the 
garrison would hold out or not. As they ap- 
proached, a kind of patriotic madness swept 
over all of us. All divisions of society were 
forgotten, all petty squabbles and quarrels 
went by the board. We knew only that our 
beloved country was in danger. 

So we all turned out to work. Our young 
men had long since gone to the army. Our 
young women had joined the Women’s 
Legion or were busy in the neighboring fields 
digging trenches or stringing barbed wire. 

On the night of August 8 the city went 
into a state of siege. The feeling of resistance 
was growing more and more tense. It would 
be a battle to the death if the Russians broke 
through the outer lines and attempted to 
enter. We loosened the planks of all the 
bridges, ready to sweep them up when the 
Cossacks appeared; we planted cannon at 
every vantage point and machine guns in 
every square; we were prepared to fight the 
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invaders from street to street, from home to 
home, from room to room. I think that when 
all else had failed we would have set fire to 
the city even as the Russians once did at 
Moscow. 

All night long the city was full of the 
thunder of artillery rolling out on wheels to 
the defenses. The soldiers marching out 
were singing the songs we loved; in the glare 
of torches workmen were repairing the 
streets where the tanks had made holes; 
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searchlights were playing on the skies for 
hostile airplanes. Yet in spite of all this 
excitement and action there was a constant 
gripping at the heart to feel that out of the 
darkness there was approaching gradually, 
slowly, unceasingly from all sides a vast 
army that had no pity, no heart—that here 
we were with our Christianity, our love of 
law and justice, our music and our color, 
and out there were riding the hordes that 
knew only destruction and death for every 
noble heart and good impulse. 

In Warsaw I had joined the organization 
called the Boy Scouts; we wore khaki uni- 
forms after the English or American style, 
and proud we were of them. In this crisis 
we were able to do much work, and helpful 
work, because of our organization. We car- 
ried messages, ran errands, filled canteens— 
even went up to the very front, where we 
helped the soldiers, often bringing in 
wounded or bandaging slight wounds, Two 
of my boy friends were shot while carrying 
water to the soldiers wounded near Modlin. 

On August 12 I reported at our head- 
quarters in the morning and was given an 
important task; at least I thought it im- 
portant. It was to carry a number of per- 
sonal letters to men and officers near Ja- 
blonka,‘an army post twenty-seven kilometers 
from the city. As the regular postmen were 
all in the service, delivery of personal mail 
was impossible. We knew, however, how 
good it was to get letters in war time, par- 
ticularly from members of one’s family, 
and we realized how much the loving mes- 
sages cheered and encouraged the soldiers. 
These letters I dropped into a bag, which I 
strapped over my shoulder. I tested my 
bicvcle, found it in good shape and started. 

For the first ten kilometers it was easy 


riding. Had I not been held up many times 
by sentries I could have reached Jablonka 
by ten o'clock. As it was I got the letters 
to the headquarters in that — at 
about eleven. Under the trees in the village 
men were sleeping with their guns for 
pillows. The fighting was going on to the 
north, where we could hear distinctly the 
roar of artillery. Detachments were coming 
and going constantly; one that first took 
my eye was a group of Posen troops in green 








their horses 


uniforms with high, old-fashioned square 
hats. They had been drawn from Lemberg 
in a hurry to throw into the counterattack 
that was beginning that very day. I also 
saw some French officers of the staff of 
General Weygand, who had been appointed 
commander in chief at Warsaw. They wore 
blue coats and red trousers, terribly con- 
spicuous as targets for sharpshooters, I 
thought. 

I hated to leave, so high was the tension 
of excitement, but I had in mind more work 
in the city. So I started back at two o'clock. 
Just as I was leaving the town I met a body 
of troops coming back for a short rest; few of 
them had shoes, and their feet were dirty 
and bleeding; most of them had not eaten 
for twenty-four hours; their eyes ‘looked 
bloodshot and tired. Their uniforms were in 
rags; they carried rifles of Russian, German 
and English make, of all dates and descrip- 
tions, the left-overs from the Great War. 
One had actually an old flintlock; another 
carried, in lieu of a bayonet, the blade of a 
farming scythe. It was with such weapons 
as these that Poland rose to defend herself, 
“every house being a fortress,’’ as our song 
says, her sons guarding her honor with bare 
fists and the butts of guns when ammunition 
failed. 

I thought little of this, then. I knew only 
that I had twenty-seven kilometers of riding 
ahead of me. I was a bit sore from making 
speed in the morning and intended to take 
my time on the way back. 

The road from Jablonka to Warsaw runs 
through a wide expanse of sand dunes, the 
sand piled in such regular heaps that you 
imagine that at some time or other the 
Vistula must have been larger than it is at 
present and swept down to the sea over the 
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sandy bed, about a hundred miles in width. 
This is one of the curiosities of our country, 
visitors tell me, this expanse of sand that 
one finds bordering the fertile valley of the 
river. It is very disagreeable to passers-by 
whenever there is a wind, for the whole 
plain resembles the desert in a storm. The 
sand drawn up into clouds drives at a ter- 
rific rate across the road, blinding horses and 
men alike. These storms are infrequent and 
do not last long, and you can always see 
them coming from a distance 
and be on guard. 

I was about fifteen kilo- 
meters out of Jablonka when 
events happened so quickly 
that I was absolutely stunned. 
I had been riding along 
quietly, enjoying the stimula- 
tion of exercise, when, sud- 
denly glancing ahead, I saw 
a man on horseback gallop 
across the road. He was barely 
two hundred meters away. As 
he disappeared in a clump of 
trees on the farther side of the 
way I hoped that, he had not 
seen me and, endeavoring to 
pass unnoticed, threw my 
whole weight into the pedals. 

There was no mistaking that 
tall, round astrakhan hat, or 
the grass-colored uniform, or 
indeed the squattiness of the 
horse he rode. It was unmis- 
takably a Cossack. No other 
Cossack followed him. With 
heart beating hard I shot by 
that clump of trees so fast 
that the wind whistled in my 
ears. But I was not to get 
away so easily. There came a 
crashing through thetrees and 
undergrowth, and he was gal- 
loping along beside me with 
his short gun pointed at my 
head. I slowed down and dis- 
mounted at his command, so 
stricken with fear in that first 
moment that I found trouble 
in making my legs obey me. 
As I turned round, still lean- 
ing on my bicycle, I heard 
another clatter of hoofs as 
more horses scrambled up 
from the woods to the road 
behind me, and three more 
Cossacks came dashing up in 
a cloud of dust. 

I cannot tell you how I felt. I was sick 
and weak in those first terrible minutes, 
but when I saw the riders talking among 
themselves I realized that they were human 
and apparently did not mean to kill me 
ere. Then my courage began to come 

ack, 

They evidently formed a scouting party. 
It did not seem possible to me that Cossacks 
in any number could be so near our city. 
They talked for a long time among them- 
selves as if arguing some point. My own wits, 
clarifying as that first shock of fear lessened, 
told me that they were more or less confused 
as to direction. At length they reached some 
conclusion, for the man I had seen first, still 
covering me with his rifle, demanded which 
way Jablonka lay. His question was in a 
peculiar Russian dialect such as one hears 
occasionally in eastern Galicia. I don’t know 
how I had the resolution to do it, but some 
angel of courage prompted me to point 
toward Warsaw. 

“Then you'll ride ahead of us in that 
direction,” said the Cossack, “and if we 
find that you have misled us I’ll put a bullet 
through your head. Get on your bicycle 
quickly, and ride about fifteen meters 
ahead.” 

There were no more words, but I knew 
Cossacks well enough to know that he 
meant business; so I jumped to the seat and 
started. We moved on, not in the direction 
of Jablonka, but of Warsaw, and I knew 
that about five kilometers ahead lay barbed 
wire entanglements and trenches full of men. 
Yes, I was leading them into a lion’s den, 
I thought, but I was sufficiently apprehen- 
sive. What if we should meet a marching de- 
tachment or a Polish scouting party, or 
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what if we should come upon the trenches 
suddenly? My own life would be at once a 
forfeit, for the first act of the Cossacks, on 
learning of their betrayal, would be to shoot 
me. My fear began to come back after we 
had progressed a few kilometers. 

There I was in the lead, less than twenty 
meters distant from four rifles pointed at 
my back; a poor shot could hardly miss at 
that range, and Cossacks are not notably 
poor shots. They were accustomed on the 
steppes to shoot down with rifles birds on 
the wing overhead. What chance had I? 

My mind became very busy. I was still 
only a boy, but I had seen enough of life in 
all its phases to make me a man. I was badly 
frightened, but men have told me that in all 
such periods of terror there comes a cold, 
calm reasoning that directs our actions. 
I reasoned, I henah. I schemed, I prayed; 
once I forged a little ahead, only to be drawn 
back by a Russian oath. 

But a wild chance of escape had flashed 
into my mind. As I glanced ahead several 
hundred meters I saw that the road dipped 
sharply into a hollow, then mounted the 
next hill in a brisk ascent, and from the sum- 
mit sloped off cut of sight, being sheltered 
by the hill brow for perhaps two or three 
kilometers. If I could only put the brow of 
that hill between me and the Russians for a 
very short time I would stand an excellent 
chance of escape. I would require, I figured, 
a short start, which a sudden plunge down 
the first slope would give me, particularly 
if it took the Russians by surprise. I would 
be out of sight for a moment during that 
burst of speed, and I could gain a good lead 
on the down slope; this burst of speed should 
carry me up the second hill some distance, 
with furious pedaling, but the dangerous 
point would be the crest. I would be slowing 
down and unprotected, and the road was 
well within range, so that four bullets would 
be there to meet me as I tried to make the 
second slope. It would only be for a second, 
but that was enough. My bicycle could out- 
speed the horses on the down slope; the Cos- 
sacks would know it and simply wait at the 
top of the first descent and pick me off as 
my bicycle slowed down at the top of the up- 
slope. That second hilltop was the problem, 
but with even the slight possibility of suc- 
cess that the plan promised I would have 
taken it at any rate. Then, as if in answer to 
my prayers, there came to me a miracle of 
aid from a very unexpected quarter. 

The wind had been blowing rather stiffly 
in the past half hour, and the sting of sand 
in my face made me suddenly glance off to 
the left. The body of a heavy wind storm 
was crossing the field at that very moment 
not half a mile ‘away; the sand hung in the 
air like a gray curtain, like a haze. I hoped 
that the Cossacks had not noticed it or had 
mistaken it for mist or smoke. The wind 
was coming from the left, the road dipped a 
bit to the right; this meant that a portion 
of the blow would be in my favor. But it 
was not the blow that counted; it was the 
sand that I was hoping for. 

We should have reached the summit of 
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the hill too quickly at the rate we were 
going, for I wished to strike it at the exact 
second that the storm burst. So, shouting 
that I must tighten my pedal, I got off my 
bicycle, covered by the rifles, and fussed as 
long as I dared with wrench and bolt until 
the storm was close at hand. 

I had timed it well. With ten meters to 
spare I shot over the brow of the first hill 
just as the blinding howling storm burst on 
us with the suddenness of a thunderclap. 

I was blind; I could see nothing, only feel, 
and there I was dropping, dropping into 
space, with a pain in my eyes and ears that 
nearly took my spirit away. My hands 
where I held the handlebars stung as if a 
thousand needles were entering every pore. 
Down, down, down I fell, momentarily ex- 
pecting the crash of a rifle and the thud of a 
bullet. But none came. The Cossacks were 
busy with their horses, which were rearing 
and plunging behind me, each rider too much 
occupied with his mount to fire. It seemed 
years before I reached the little bridge at the 
foot; the shock of crossing it nearly threw 
me from the seat. Then the ascent began, and 
I dug every ounce of strength into the pedals. 


As the speed slackened I knew that I was | 


near the top, though the air was so thick 
with sand that I could not see. Little by 
little the pedals grew harder to turn. Then 


just as I gave one final thrust three rifles | 
rang out in quick succession; something wet 


that was not sand splashed from my fore- 
head to my right hand, but I felt no pain. 
I knew that the combination of surprise, 
wind, sand and speed had had its effect, 
and then once again the ground dipped 
away beneath me—I had crossed the second 
summit and was in the lee of the second hill, 
speeding away for dear life. It was a down 
slope then for three kilometers, and my 
chief task was to keep the bicycle in the 
middle of the road. It was well that I knew 
the way. After fifteen minutes of this, during 
which I heard nothing of my pursuers, the 
sand cleared as the wind decreased, and I 
glanced back. I was safe. The Cossacks were 
not in sight, and just ahead of me lay the 
welcome trenches of the Polish soldiers. 

The wound in my head was a mere scratch, 
but I was weak, tired and sore when I 
reached home. My mother’s loving care 
more than made amends for it all. 

And then a few weeks later I saw our 
troops returning victorious; I saw the red 
and white flag floating in security every- 
where; I saw our country, so long plunged 
by the wars into horrible poverty and 
misery, emerge from its distress, the schools 
opening, the factories reéstablishing them- 
selves on the piles of ruins. Peace came at 
length and with it the dawn of a new era. 
God grant that it may always continue and 
that all peoples may live forever in freedom 
and happiness. We have a new national 
song now, but our children will never forget 
the dark days when their grandfathers and 
fathers met together to sing: 


“Still Poland is not vanquished, 
While we yet have life.” 





HEN Mr. Thomas H. 
Beck, who is president of 
P. F. Collier & Son Com- 
pany in New York City, 
wrote for The Youth’s 
Companion two months 
ago his interesting article 

Learn to Sell, a check was sent to 

him, just as a check is sent to all Com- 

panion writers. But Mr. Beck has done 

a very original thing. He has returned 

the money, all in gold, saying that his 

article was intended to be helpful to 
boys and girls, and that he wants the 








Who Wants This $20 Gold Piece? 


Mr. Beck Offers a Prize 


Letters must be received on or before January 1, 1926, 
and should be addressed personally to The Editor of The 
Youth’s Companion, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Massachusetts. 


money awarded to the brightest and 
most persevering among them. 


The editor of the Companion, thanks 
to Mr. Beck, has three gold pieces—one 
$20 and two $5 gold coins. For the best 
letter on ‘How I Sold The Youth’s 
Companion”’ written by a boy or girl 
of sixteen or less, the editor will award 
the $20 coin; for the two next best 
letters, the two $5 coins. Letters can 
be of any desired length and can de- 
scribe more than one sale. But neatness 
and legibility will count—as they count 
in every manuscript in the world sent 
to an editor’s desk. 
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the worst 


FIZM 


You can feel it with your tongue 


Watch Out 


for Film 


That’s where pyorrhea and tooth troubles 
frequently start, now say authorities 


enemy to teeth 


841 





Run your tongue across your teeth; you can feel film if you 


have it. 


O you want whiter teeth? Do you 
want healthier teeth, teeth that are 
better protected from film-caused troubles? 
There is a new way—a way urged by 
leading dentists throughout the world. 
Now, as a world-wide hygienic move- 
ment, a 10-day test is offered free. Send 
the coupon. See for yourself the amaz- 
ing benefits it offers. 


That dangerous film—it fosters 


Now combat it without harsh grit—ihe new way. 


Now new methods control it 


For years men of science have given 
their best in seeking an effective com- 
batant of that film. Now modern dental 
science has found two new combatants 
and embodied them in the modern tooth 
paste called Pepsodent. 

Its action is to curdle the film. Then, 
harmlessly, to remove it. Throughout 
the civilized world leading dentists urge 
this new method. You are urged to make 





the test. It will cost you nothing. 


REG US. 


most tooth troubles 
Look at your teeth. If dull, cloudy, 
run your tongue across them. You will 
feel a film. - 
Film is that viscous coat you feel. It | Mail Coupon for The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
clings to teeth, gets into crevices and | 10-day tube to Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities | 
stays. It hides the natural clearness of | THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, | 





your teeth. It also holds food substance j Dept. 71, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 

which ferments and causes acid. In Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. | 
contact with teeth, this acid starts de- ' Name..._._.:.-_----.---------------------e-n-e---- | 
cay. Millions of germs breed in it. And l Add 

they, with tartar, are the chief cause | ie RE OF On sO Cee? > manga P= 
of pyorrhea ’ L Only one tube to a family. sen 
























? DO YOU KNOW? 
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HICH of the animals shown here has never been 
known to utter a sound? Which bird is called the 

Sea Pheasant? What a Sail Fish looks like? What nation 
has for its motto “The love of liberty brought us here?” 


ASK THE ELECTRIC QUESTIONER 
IT KNOWS 


It knows and it will speak up and tell you. It asks and 
answers riddles and conundrums. It stumps you with the 
authors of wise sayings and famous poems. It knows 
geography, history. Best of all are its new Colored 
Natural History Cards which bring nature to you—dogs, 
fish, song birds, game birds, butterflies, wild animals, 
native animals. 

It’s the funniest, most hilarious game in the world. It 
fascinates young and old. Its variety is never ending. It 
teaches, it teases, it jokes. It reaches the heart of the 
child—and piques the vaunted wisdom of grown-ups. 


If, perchance, your dealer is out of stock, 
send $3.50 to Dept. 106 


KRAEE ELECTRIC 


























2 FACT 


UARRELS would not last long if the 
wrong were only on one side. 


Few Prizes by that Horse are won 
That Prances while the others Run. 


EconoMy AND INDUsTRY placed the poor 
printer’s boy, Franklin, at the table of 
kings and rendered his name illustrious 
throughout the earth as the friend and 
patron of mankind. He who possesses either 
of them can never be poor; he who possesses 
both must inevitably be rich and honored. 
—The Youth’s Companion, September 21, 
1827. 


Wuat Is A Hoso? The popular answer 
would probably be ‘fa tramp.” Not so! 
There are certain nice distinctions to be 
observed. A hobo is a migratory worker—a 
man, like the harvest hand in the West or 
the lumberjack in the North woods, who 
moves from place to place, as work offers. 
A tramp, on the other hand, is a migratory 
loafer, and a bum a stationary loafer. One 
should be careful in such matters. 


It Is Or TEN Sarp that the cost of legal pro- 
ceedings in this country is unnecessarily 
high. The fact that the committee which is 
trying to get the conviction for murder of 
the two Italian Socialists Sacco and Van- 
zetti set aside has already spent $282,715 
would seem to be evidence to that effect. 
The money has been carefully spent, since 
it was raised, not by the men themselves, 
who are penniless, but by persons interested 
in their case. But the figures show how 
necessary large means are in the prosecution 
of a long fight for justice—or against it. 


An INTERESTING RE Ic of Civil War times 
—interesting alike to North and South—is 
the Gamble mansion, in Ellenton, Manatee 
County, Florida, which is to be restored and 
maintained as a memorial to Judah P. Ben- 
jamin, who has been called the “brains of 
the Confederacy.” The chapter of the 
Daughters of the Confederacy that bears his 
name is to make the restoration, and the 
state has voted money for maintenance. It 
was in that house that the Secretary of 
State for the South found sanctuary and 
seclusion when the Federal government 
offered a reward of $50,000 for him. Through 
the respite that the hospitality of his friends 
thus offered him Mr. Benjamin was enabled 
to escape to England, where he afterward 
attained great eminence at the bar. 


TuHat Was A Curious COMPETITION on a 
Long Island golf course when a_ baseball 
player, an archer, a golfer and a fly-fisher- 
man tried to see who could “hole out” in 
the fewest number of throws or shots or 
casts. The golfer played his usual game. 
The ball player threw his ball from tee to 
green. His “cup” was a small tub that stood 
on the green. The fisherman had to land his 
last cast within a yard-wide hoop on the 
green, and the archer had to make his shot 
by hitting the bull’s-eye of a target. The ball 
player won, beating the golfer and the 
archer by only one ‘‘stroke.”’ The fisherman 
was eleven ‘“‘strokes’’ behind, but, as it is 
conceded that his job was the hardest, he 
got quite as much credit from the spec- 
tators. Some of his casts were nearly four 
hundred feet in length. 


WHAT THE FARM CENSUS 
SHOWS 


LTHOUGH a great deal has happened dur- 
A ing the past five years to discourage 
the agriculturist,—particularly the 
grower of wheat or of cotton,—the farm 
census of the United States, recently pub- 
lished, seems to indicate that agriculture, 
generally speaking, is in a healthy condition. 
In 1920 there were 6,448,373 occupied farms 
in this country. In 1925 there were about 
75,000 fewer; but there was a loss of 114,953 
farms in the four states of Georgia, South 
Carolina, Alabama and Mississippi, where 
the ravages of the boll weevil have driven a 
number of small cotton-growers, many of 
them negroes, from the farms that they had 
not the means to protect against the pest. 
Apart from these four ‘‘cotton states,’’ there 
has been a marked increase in the number of 
farms under cultivation. 
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John Paul Jones 


Edwin Booth 


TWO NEW “IMMORTALS” 


States have to the famous abbey at 

Westminster or the Pantheon in Paris 
is the Hall of Fame. That, as our readers 
no doubt know, is a monumental colonnade 
attached to the building of New York 
University. It contains one hundred and 
fifty tablets, on each of which there 
will, in time, be inscribed the name of a 
great son or daughter of America, ac- 
companied by a bust of the “immortal.” 
Every five years a jury of a hundred dis- 
tinguished persons, historians, college presi- 
dents, judges and men or women of letters, 
select new names to be added to the steadily 
lengthening list. They may choose five at 
a time, or even more, if on previous occasions 
the full quota of five had not been elected; 
but only candidates who receive three fifths 
of all the votes cast are admitted to the Hall 
of Fame. 

This year only two were chosen—Edwin 
Booth, the great tragedian, and John Paul 
Jones, the first great naval hero of American 
history. It is a great tribute to Booth that 
he should have been selected, for the art of 
the actor is so ephemeral, so dependent on 
the actual physical presence, that the fame 
of a remarkable actor usually evaporates 
quickly. But that of Booth seems to endure. 
He is perhaps the most famous actor on the 
English-speaking stage since David Garrick, 
and he made upon his time an impression of 
character and personality far beyond that 
of most distinguished men in any field. But 
he is not the first member of his profession to 
make his way into the Hall of Fame. One 


Ts: nearest thing we in the United 
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The census discloses some _ interesting 
and often unexpected facts. Northern New 
England, the region where the ‘‘abandoned 
farm’ first became a noticeable phenome- 
non, shows an increasing growth in the num- 
ber of its farms. Florida of course reports a 
large gain, but so do Virginia, North Caro- 
lina and Texas. In the Northwest the loss 
has not been nearly so large as we had reason 
to fear. Minnesota indeed shows a consider- 
able increase. New York, New, Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Illinois report losses, per- 
haps because of the steady growth of indus- 
try and manufacturing in those states. But 
the Pacific Coast offers very substantial in- 
crease. One cannot help wondering whether 
the Panama Canal has in any way helped 
agriculture in the coast states to the disad- 
vantage of those in the heart of the country. 
There is no sufficient evidence on which to 
base a conclusion, though it is true that 
farming, judged simply by the number of 
farms, is more thriving on the two coasts 
than in the Middle West. There is reason 
also to believe that dairy farming and mar- 
ket gardening are today more profitable in 
the long run than the great’single-crop farms 
either of wheat or cotton. 

The Census Bureau has not yet published 
any report of the number of farms that are 
occupied by tenants. Those figures would be 
exceedingly interesting and significant if we 
had them. A good many people suspect that 


of the sixty-three tablets already filled 
bears the name of Charlotte Cushman. 

John Paul Jones, singular and often 
moody as he was in character, deserves well 
to be remembered for the energy and cour- 
age with which he laid the foundations of 
our American navy, and for his extraordi- 
nary skill and daring as a sea-fighter. Read 
the story of the great battle between the 
Bon Homme Richard and the Serapis in 
Mr. James Boyd’s rattling good story 
Drums and you will know why John Paul 
Jones got into the Hall of Fame. . “Sur- 
render?” he cried when his ship was raked 
fore and after by the British fire and almost 
on the point of sinking. ‘“‘Why, I have not 
yet begun to fight!’’ Nor had he; before he 
got through, however, the Serapis was a 
hopeless wreck. 

A number of deserving Americans came 
very near accompanying Jones and Booth 
into the company of our chosen immortals. 
John Jay, Samuel Adams and Stonewall 
Jackson were the nearest, though Matthew 
Maury, Benjamin Rush, Noah Webster, 
Gen. P. H. Sheridan, Walt Whitman, 
William Penn, George Rogers Clark, Gen. 
Nathaniel Greene, John Singleton Copley, 
Cyrus W. Field and William Lloyd Garrison 
got the votes of many of the jury. Some 
of these names you will recognize at once. 
Others may not be so familiar. Look up the 
careers of those whom you don’t know much 
about. It will be a good lesson in history, 
and there isn’t one of the lot of whom a well- 
informed American ought not to be ashamed 
to be ignorant. 





‘tenant farming is steadily increasing in the 


United States. There was certainly more of it 
in 1920 than in 1910. If that is so, it is an 
aspect of the farm problem that is not en- 
couraging. For, generally speaking, the man 
who owns the farm he cultivates is a better 
farmer and a better citizen than the man 
who rents his acres from another. 


GETTING THE RIGHT JOB 


se HAT shall I do when I get out of 

school?’’ “How can I learn oxy- 

acetylene welding?” ‘‘Where can I 
get the best training for library work?” are 
questions the like of which young people are 
continually asking. Future happiness, suc- 
cess, may depend upon the answers. Where 
shall the boys and girls find them? 

The Vocational Service for Juniors, a pri- 
vate, voluntary organization of New York, 
has performed a notable public benefaction 
by publishing its Directory of Opportunities 
for Vocational Training in New York City. 
Here is a paper-covered book of nearly two 
hundred pages that answers a great many of 
those constantly recurring questions of 
youth, It gives the names of schools, tells 
where they are, what courses they offer, 
what the fees are, and whether the instruc- 
tion is in the daytime or the evening. It 
covers several hundred subjects, including 
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agriculture and automobile mechanics, and 
going through beauty culture, candy-making 
and home economics to stained-glass work 
and switchboard-operating—a sort of occu- 
pational menu card on which many a high- 
school boy or girl will find dishes that he or 
she never heard of, but the very names of 
which appeal appetizingly to the imagination. 

The cry of youth today is, ‘‘I want to live 
my own life!’’ It is useless to laugh at it, and 
worse than useless to scoff. Those parents 
who think it is only a revolt against the old 
restrictions are mistaken. More often it is the 
expression of a genuine desire to make the 
most of life, to learn whether some new facet 
may not reflect a greater glory, some untried 
occupation yield new delight. 

The young look at the world with fresh 
eyes. They see that discovery and invention 
are opening new doors. Why should a girl be 
chained to a typewriter if she can earn a 
comfortable and happy living by reproduc- 
ing the old painted ‘‘plates’’ of antique 
clocks, and why should a boy be put to the 
dry-goods trade when he can create endurin 
beauty from the glowing iron of his forge? 

Parents can hardly do their children a 
greater service than to give them the freest 

ssible opportunity to survey the field be- 

ore they decide upon the corner of it where 
they should like to work. 


CONSIDER THE HEN 


ECENT figures issued by the Department 
of Agriculture place the present 
chicken population of the United 

States at four hundred million. That means 
that, if by calling ‘“‘H-e-r-e, chick! Here, 
chick, chick, chick!”’ some celestial poultry 
man could get them all running single file for 
the dough dish, the procession would be one 
hundred thousand miles long. But it couldn’t 
be done. A chicken, when he—or she—hears 
the mess call, will break ranks and start in 
double time and by the shortest cut for the 
field kitchen, regardless of commands. 

But these naturalized and useful citizens 
of ours are interesting in many ways apart 
from their numbers, for they are descendants 
of the first wild creature that man ever suc- 
ceeded in domesticating. Their common 
ancestor was probably the wild jungle fowl 
of southwestern Asia, a bird that still exists 
in its native wild state. China had tame fowl 
fourteen hundred years before Christ, and 
the crowing cock waked the dwellers in 
Nineveh and Babylon, as, centuries later, he 
confounded Peter in Jerusalem. 

And what a review his family presents of 
the migration of peoples, and what geo- 
graphic vistas! The Cochins, the Langshans 
and the Brahmas are Asiatic breeds; the Leg- 
horns, Anconas and Spanish Andalusians are 
Mediterranean; the Houdans are French; 
the Orpingtons, English; the Hamburgs, 
Dutch; the Dominiques, Plymouth Rocks, 
Wyandottes, Rhode Island Reds and 
Buckeyes, American. 

On the economic side, too, the chicken is 
interesting and important. Its eggs supply 
us with the most easily digested form of 
protein, and the form that can be served in 
the greatest variety of appetizing ways; and 
in its own person it becomes successively 
broiler, roaster and fowl. Although the aver- 
age farmer may regard his flock of poultry as 
only a minor and subsidiary source of in- 
come, it is the homely hen that furnishes 
thousands of farm women with the only 
cash they ever get. The proceeds of her in- 
dustry, accumulating in the cracked teapot, 
have sent boys and girls to college, bought 
pianos and motor cars and helped to build 
churches. When unexpected company comes, 
she is the natural and often the only emer- 
gency ration. In the South, where refrigera- 
tion is uncomnion, she furnishes one of the 
two great meat staples of the larder. Well 
may she cackle, whether she is laying or 
lying; well may her consort crow! 

The hen has suffered in serious consider- 
ation from being so great, though uncon- 
scious, a humorist. No other creature carica- 
tures us so successfully. The game cock is the 
dapper little gentleman in a cutaway, 
strutting the city sidewalk; the Cochin and 
the Brahma are awkward college boys slop- 
ping along in unbuttoned galoshes; and 
every good-sized hen in rapid motion is a 
fat woman running for a car with bundles 
under her arms. 

Four hundred million! That is more than 
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three and a half chickens apiece for all of us. 
There should be no further excuse for any- 
one to say, as the youngest son of the farmer 
with a large family said, that until he was 
twenty-one he never knew that a chicken 
had anything but a neck. 


THE STARS THIS WEEK 


Ast week the rarely seen planet Mercury 
(M) was near the edge of the sunset 
glow. Moving rapidly in its orbit, it 

will soon swing past the sun and will reach 





the edge of the sunrise glow just before the 
new year. 

Venus (V) is traveling in the same direc- 
tion and just now is as far from the sunset 
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glow as it can get. But the earth (E) is 
moving in the same direction, although not | 
quite so fast as Venus, and so their relative | 
positions will not change much for a few | 
weeks. The still more slowly moving Jupiter 
(J), on the edge of the illustration, has been 
seen for a long time in the southern sky, and 
lately more to the southwest. The earth and 
Venus have moved so that now Jupiter and 
Venus are nearly in line with each other 
and appear close together in the sky, al- 
though so far apart in reality. 

Venus is the more brilliant of the two, 
although Jupiter still surpasses all the fixed 
stars in the sky. It will be interesting to 
watch these two planets this week, as they 
change their relative positions with unusual 
rapidity. November 26 is the day they are 








nearest together. Then Venus passes Jupiter. 
The latter is seen lower and lower each night, 
and while Venus gets no higher it still grows 
more and more brilliant until the end of the 
year. 

The planet Mars (M) is now a morning 
star and can be seen well above the glow of 
sunrise by those whose habits permit them 
to be up at dawn. Spica is the first-magni- 
tude star just above Mars, and the distance 
between them will increase a little each 
successive morning. 





What a Rain Storm Weighs 


They had a heavy storm of rain in Eng- 
land last month,—or rather two of them,— 
which kept up precipitation for several days 
in succession. Somebody who likes to play 
with figures calculated the weight of water 
that fell on the area included in the 
metropolitan police district of London. It 
amounted to ninety million tons! Multiply 
that by a hundred and you will get some 
idea of the almost inconceivable quantity of 
water that the heavens discharged upon 
Great Britain during those four or five days. 





Another “Draw” in Canada 


Canada has been having a Parliamentary 
election. Mr. Mackenzie King, the Liberal 
Premier, dissolved Parliament because he 
had no dependable majority behind him, 
the Conservatives and Progressives having 
practically as many votes taken together 
as the Liberals. The new election has not 
helped matters much. The Conservatives 
have made large gains and are now the 
largest party in Parliament. But the 
Liberals and Progressives have as many or 
even a few more votes, if they choose to 
combine them. Whether Mr. King retains 
the premiership or Mr. Meighen succeeds 
him, neither will have a really useful ma- 
jority. Perhaps another election will be the 
outcome. 





King Tut Under Inspection Again 


The tomb of Tutenkhamun has been re- 
opened, the lid of the sarcophagus raised, 
and another marble sarcophagus discovered 
within, whereon there were lying several 
bouquets of flowers remarkably preserved. 
The sarcophagus was covered with gold and 
adorned with an effigy of Osiris decorated 
with glass work in many colors. Within the 
second sarcophagus there was found a 
human-shaped coffin, also elaborately dec- 
orated. No doubt it contains the body of 
the young king. Work on the tomb was 
suspended during the hot Egyptian summer, 
but many interesting 





American entry won the last preceding 
Schneider cup race also, and if an American 
wins again next year we shall have perma- 
nent possession of the cup. Italy also has two 
legs on the cup, and so has England. France 
won the first race in 1913. 


A Propagandist Confesses 


We have learned so much about the un- 
scrupulousness of the propagandist that he 
cannot expect, in case of another war, to find 
so limitless a stock of public credulity as that 
on which he practiced during the Great War 
and for a few years afterward. The latest 
confession was made the other day by Gen- 
eral Charteris of the Intelligence Service of 
the British Army, who told how the story 
that the Germans were “boiling down”’ the 
corpses of their soldiers to get the fat from 
them got currency. It seems to have been 
invented for its effect on the Chinese and to 
have been supported by photographs, which 
were doctored to suit the story. General 
Charteris, who asserts that his confidence was 
abused and his story distorted, has never- 
theless got himself into a mess at home, and 
he may be driven out of Parliament. 


A Very Rich University 








By the munificence of the late James B. 
Duke, Duke University at Durham, North 
Carolina (formerly Trinity College), be- 
comes one of the most richly endowed 
institutions in the country. It will receive 
something like $52,000,000 from Mr. Duke, 
and, even if a considerable amount is used 
for new building, it will still have larger 
funds than any university except Harvard, 
Columbia and perhaps -Yale. Educators will 
watch with interest the development of so 
well-provided an institution in the South, 
where large endowments for education have 
hitherto been rare. 


Shedding Blood for an Education 


Boys who need to help themselves through 
college have found a means in the steady 
demand for healthy 








discoveries are looked 
for this winter. 


Speed, More Speed 


An American, Lieu- | 
tenant Doolittle, U.S. | 
A., won the race for the 
Schneider maritime cup 
offered for international 
competition among sea- 
planes. He drove his 
plane for 217 miles at 
the rate of 232.57 miles 
an hour—much faster 
time than any previous 
winner has made. The 
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Next Week 


TREASURE, by Drew Sherrard 

THE GLory OF PEGGY HARRISON, 
by David Loraine and Arthur 
Floyd Henderson 

THE CHANGELEsSS CHRISTMAS, by 
Nancy Byrd Turner 

Captain DEXTER’s MEANNESS, 
by Russell Gordon Carter 

OLD SqQutRe’s 

Granpson, by C. A. Stephens 


blood by the hospitals, 
to be used for trans- 
fusion into the veins 
of patients who are des- 
perately ill. In Bos- 
ton the price is fifty 
dollars a pint, and a ro- 
bust youth can give up 
that quantity every 
now and then without 
injuring his health. A 
good many of the stu- 
dents at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Tech- 
nology are earning part 
of their expenses in 
this way. 


GREAT- 
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Most quiflerating 
all out-door wr 
60 SIZES, WOODS and STYLES 
The STRAND SKI was the pio- 
neer of America’s winter ski-sport. 
Recognized Leader for 28 years 
STRAND SKIS FOR EXPERT JUMPERS 
USED ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Special models for U. S. Army serv- 
ice in National Parks and elsewhere 


——————— 
FREE Plans for Ski Jumpi 
Tower and Tournament Rules 
Sent to any Sports Club 
MARTIN A. NOD 
104 STRAND ST., NEW RICHMOND, Wis, 


STRANO ADULT AND"KID" Z/TOBOGGAN: 
STRAND PADOLES Sean CANOEING 
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Whooping 
Cough 


Asthma, Spasmodic 
Croup, Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Influenza. 
A household remedy 
avoiding drugs. Cresolene 
is vaporized at the bedside 
during the night. It has become in the past forty-six 
years the most widely used remedy for whooping 
cough and spasmodic croup. 
‘ When children complain of sore throat or cough, use 
at once — 











Est. 1879 
P Send for descriptive booklet 82A 

For Sale by Druggists 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 


62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Bidg., Montreal, Canada 














OORANG AIREDALE TERRIERS 


Are a special strain of pedigreed dogs highly developed 
for the all-round purposes of house guards, automobile 
companions, children’s playmates. women’s protectors 
and men’s pals; hunters and retrievers of all wild game; 
also stock drivers of cattle and sheep. Exclusively bred 
and sold by the world’s largest dog kennels, whose com- 
plete illustrated catalog will be mailed to your address for 
ten cents postage. 


Oorang Kennels, Box 23, La Rue, Ohio 





MART YN’S PRESIDENT SPELLER GAME 
Universal School game for boys and girls and the older folks. 
Mystity ing, — ertaining and Educational. 29 halftone 

otos of a 5 








TRY IT 
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OUR BIG 
OFFER 


If the New 
Compan- 
ion Sewing 

achine 
you select is not 


~ your — for 
three months, we . 
will REFUND YOUR We Pay the Freight 


Oo 
MONEY and take back the machine at our expense. 


WE SAVE YOU $25 TO $40 
We offer choice of eleven styles including oscillating 
and rotary machines in both foot treadle and electric 
models. We also guarantee for 25 years, pay all 
freight charges, and sell at a very low price. 


GET OUR ATTRACTIVE TERMS before purchas- 
ing a new sewing mac sine. A post-card request brings 
our free illustrated booklet and full particulars by 
return mail. SEND IT NOW. 


THE YOUTH’'S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 




















Engraved Monogrammed 
Stationery 
NY three initials. 30 sheets, 
25 envelopes for $1, 
Engraved in blue or black on 
24 pound white ripple paper 
In gold or silver only 10c. 
extra. Neatly boxed and sent 
postpaid. 90 sheets and 75 
envelopes only $2. West of 
the Mississipp. add 10c addi- 
tional for postage. Ideal for 
Christmas gifts. 


The Forman-Bassett Co. 
91 Years in Business 
























Dept. 20 W. 3rd Street Cleveland, Ohio 















| Plan Now To Get 


oO 
on January Funds 


HE low yields now prevailing on other 
"i hsees of securities will cause more 
investors than ever before to turn this 
January to the proven safety and liberal, 
dependable income of sound first mort- 
gage bonds. 
If your are planning to take advantage of prevailing 
first mortgage interest rates, you will do well, there- 
fore, to make your selection now, before the heavy 
January demand restricts your choice. 


RESERVATIONS ACCEPTED NOW 


Current offerings of Smith Bonds, which may be re- 
served now for January investment, give you the 
opportunity to get 7% on your January funds, with 
the protection of safeguards that have resulted in 
our record of no Joss to any investor in 52 years. 


These bonds ($100, $500 and $1,000 denominations) 
are strongly secured by improved, income-produc- 
ing city property, and give you, at the present time, 
a choice of maturities from 2 years to 10 years. 
You may make your selection now as to issue and 
maturity, and reserve the 
investment you want for de- 
livery when your funds will 
be in hand. Send your name 
and address today, on the 
form below, for description 
of our current offerings, and 
for our booklet, “Fifty-two 
Years of Proven Safety.” 


The F.H. Smith Co. 


Founded 1873 
New York . A Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia Smith Bldg.,Washington,D.C. Gini 
NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 52 YEARS 























Children of Three Generations 


have successfully conquered childheod’s 
dreaded affliction—whooping cough aided by 
ROCHE’S EMBROCATION. 

Rubbed on the chest it brings speedy relief 
by loosening the phlegm. 

Always have ROCHE’S handy for emergen- 
cies. It is just as effective for croup, brone 
chitis and colds on thechest. All Druggistsor 

E. FOUGERA & CO., Inc., New York 
W. Edward & Son, London, Eng. 


ROCHE'S 
Y — EMBROCATION 
Fights Whooping Cough and Crou 








@) easily, permanently corrected. Win ha} 
and success. Ask for full inf 
in record. Send dime for postage 
The LEWIS INSTITUTE, Detroit 








TRA MONEY 


Write for package of 10 beautiful VELVET 
MOTTOES. Value $3.00. When sold send us 
$2.00. Easy to sell for yourself or for church or 
club. Attractive Xmas gifts. 

GOSPEL TRUMPET CO., Dept. P, Anderson, Indiana 








Try the New 


Cuticura 
Shaving Stick 


Freely Lathering 
co Medicinal and Emollient 
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ON NUMBERING DAYS 
By Raymond P. Fischer 


I was a boy too young for work, and he, 

Too old, I thought, for swinging a long scythe. 

I had come with him hoping company 

Might somehow lighten it. Now we were 
through 

And resting underneath the farthest tree. 


“This is a day!" he said. ‘‘And you, my boy, 

Remember this some June day when it rains 

Upon your new-mown grass—sunshine, when 
hay 

Is down on every farm in Illinois. 

Remember that an old man looked at dawn 

And saw that dew was thick upon the lawn, 

And so he cut the orchard grass once more. 


“Boys’ days will plan themselves; but mine are 
few, 

And there are many things I hope to do. 

I have forgotten how I used to know 

As soon as I woke up that fish would bite, 

Or that there would be wind to fly my kite. 

And old men’s ways are just as strange to you. 

We watch the stars before you are awake. 

We see which way the morning smoke curls 
take.” : 


He waited a long while and shook his head. 

“When you're a man and June no longer seems 

A bursting box of gold and green and blue, 

Of wind and clouds and sun, of sparkling 
streams 

And bird songs that have never been so loud, 

Remember how the sunshine feels today 

And that you heard your old grandfather say, 

It takes a little boy and an old man 

To know how many ways a sun can warm, 

A breeze can cool, a June sky can be blue. 

Jt takes a boy and man to know a day.” 


“HIMSELF HE COULD NOT SAVE” 


Her many noble lives has that One 
inspired of whom it was said, ‘“‘He 
saved others—himself he cannot save!’’ One 
of the finest of such stories has come recently 
from the island of Madagascar. 

Doctor Moss was a British man born in 
Madagascar, and after a medical course in 
Edinburgh he gave himself to the service of 
the Malagasy for thirty-five years. At last, 
worn and half-sick, gray and thin, he went 
at the call of the London Missionary Society 
to begin work on the shores of an inland lake. 
There he spent himself for the sick in their 
poor houses. But always he dreamed of the 
day when he could build for them a hospital. 

One day, utterly spent with his toil, he ac- 
cepted an invitation to take a long-earned 
rest in a lovely forest home that belonged to 
two old friends. There, in the quiet, his 
strength began to revive. But very quickly 
his retreat was discovered, and news was 
brought to him that plague had broken out 
round his station. Weary as he was, he could 
not resist the call and returned at once to 
fling himself into the tremendous task of 
beating the plague. One day he saw and 
attended forty sick people; another day he 
spent injand out of the homes of the suffer- 
ers; the third day he performed two opera- 
tions, but in the midst of the third operation 
his strength gave out utterly. In a week he 
was dead of the plague. 

As he died he told those about him not to 
think of him as dead. “The real I has not 
perished,” he said. But the very day he died 
work began on the hospital of his dreams, 
which the Malagasy have turned into a 
memorial of their noble friend. His burial 
brought out a great company. French, Eng- 
lish and Malagasy, Catholics and Protes- 
tants, high officials and simple natives, all 
crowded to do him honor. They laid him to 
rest in the heart of that French colony for 
which he had given his life without stint and 
so willingly. His memory will be a bond of 
union forever for three peoples. He saved 
others, but himself he could not save. What 
urgent need this world has for such true 
followers of the Christ! 


BEAUTY’S TRIBUTE 


N the middle of Lent, Paris, for one day, 

called Mi-Caréme, puts aside its fasting 
and becomes as gay a reveller as Nice at 
Mardi-Gras. The shops are closed in order 
that everyone may either see or take part in 
the great parade, which the students organ- 
ize. The floats are gorgeous and ingenious. 
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SEATTLE’S MONUMENT TO THE PIONEERS 


Pussaars the most unique of civic monu- 
ments is the great totem pole that stands 
in the middle of Pioneer Place in the city of 
Seattle. The pole marks the place where a 
little band of sturdy pioneers, one of whom 
is still living, hale and hearty, landed on the 
beach at Alki Point in 1852, just outside 
the entrance of the fine harbor. On this spot 
they erected their cabins—the first homes of 
a city that has become one of America’s 
most important commercial centres and 
ports. 

It was here in Pioneer Place that Seattle’s 
first commercial venture, the little sawmill 


A 


The most beautiful float of all is the Court 
of the Queen of Beauty. There have been 
balls in every arrondissement of the city, at 
which different girls have been chosen as 
queens; then comes the last grand ball, 
when from all these queens there is elected 
the Mi-Caréme Queen of Beauty. 

The girls are all working girls,—typewrit- 
ers, shop girls, modistes, seamstresses, 
models, hairdressers,—all pretty, charming 
and full of fun. To be chosen the Queen of 
Beauty is to a Parisienne the great event of 
her life. Her robes are all given her by one 
or another of the great department stores of 
Paris: the Bon Marché may give her a man- 
tle trimmed with ermine; the Printemps will 
perhaps give her a ball dress; the Magasin 
du Louvre will give her exquisite lingerie— 
all of which have been prominently displayed 
in their shop windows. She will be showered 
with flowers, but above everything else the 
parade will stop at the palace of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, and he will send out 
to the Queen of Mi-Caréme a ring, which 
she will wear that day and have to show to 
her children’s children, a jewel more precious 
to her than any that she could have bought 
on the rue de la Paix. 

The first Lent after the body of the Un- 
known Soldier had been placed in the tomb 
under the Arch of Triumph it was decreed 
by the Lords of Misrule, who preside over 
Mi-Caréme, that the gay maskers and mer- 


that was the forerunner of a great and flour- 
ishing lumber industry, was erected. In 
1852 you could have got about all of the 
infant Seattle into this picture. All the 
homes, all the industrial activities were 
well. within a stone’s throw of the place 
where the totem pole stands, 

The pole is one of the finest and most 
artistic ever made by the Indians of the 
Northwest. The grotesque figures represent 
the various clans of the tribe, some of whose 
members carved the pole, which as a whole 
tells the genealogical story of a vanished 
but evidently memorable Indian family. 





rymakers should go to the tomb and that 
the Queen should place a wreath upon it. 
When the Queen-elect was told this she 
murmured brokenly, ‘‘I can’t do it, Ce n’est 
pas possible.” 
“Not go to the tomb of the Unknown 


* Soldier! Why not indeed? If she will not, we 


will have another Queen.” So said the 
managers. 

The dark-eyed Queen-elect raised her 
head, and said, ‘‘My sweetheart and my 
father and my brothers went to the war, and 
two of them did not come back. I honor the 
tomb of the Unknown Soldier as much as 
anyone, but it is a place for the tears of 
orphans and of widows; it is a place for 
prayers and resolutions, but it is no place 
for maskers and revelers. I cannot do it.” 

The managers replied, ‘‘You are right. 
The parade shall not go up to the Arch.” 

On Mi-Caréme as her float came slowly 
up the rue Royale towards the Madeleine 
she sat on a throne high above the heads of 
the crowd, with her _ladies-in-waiting 
grouped gracefully at her feet. She waved 
her bouquet of violets and yellow mimosa 
from the south of France and threw kisses 
to the upper windows, which were filled with 
spectators. She looked more than a Carni- 
val Queen—she seemed a veritable Queen 
of France. 

But early the next morning one who passed 
through the Etoile and stopped a moment 
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at the tomb of the Unknown Soldier saw a 
bouquet, with the night dew still on it, lying 
on top of the wreaths that were piled high 
on the tomb. It was of violets and yellow 
mimosa from the south of France. 


AN ACCIDENTAL CATCH 


I AM a “‘dub’’ fisherman, writes a Compan- 
ion subscriber. None of my catches has 
ever excited the envy of a rival, while my 
lack of skill has aroused the commiseration 
of many. Nevertheless something happened 
to me last summer which, I fancy, has oc- 
curred to few disciples of Walton. I haven’t 
a doubt that its surprising feature was due 
simply to the fact that I am a dub. 

While visiting a friend who has a cottage 
on the east shore of Blind Bay, a small arm 
of Lake Ontario, I went out one afternoon 
alone to catch a mess of perch for supper. 
These little fish had been biting freely on a 
submerged bar near the middle of the land- 
locked bay, but for some unknown reason I 
could not get a nibble there that afternoon. 

Finally I rowed across to the west bank 
and anchored close to a spit of land that 
projects into the bay beside the mouth of a 
tiny creek, Cat-tail flags fringe the shore, and 
I judged that perch might be lurking there 
in their shadow. This surmise proved correct, 
and in five minutes I had caught a half 
dozen small fish weighing from eight to 
twelve ounces apiece. As I hooked. my 
seventh and drew it to the surface, there was 
a swirl from the deeper water, and what to 
my excited imagination looked like a shark 
shot forward and snapped up my catch, 
literally on the fly. 

Everything disappeared in a flash, down 
to the sinker. I gave a mighty heave on the 
stout line, and a fish fully a yard long curved 
upward over the boat, disgorged the perch 
in midair and continued its flight until it 
struck the ground in the middle of the nar- 
row spit, where it instantly flopped out of 


- sight 


Regardless of a wetting I plunged into the 
shallow water up to my waist and scrambled 
ashore, but when I reached the place where 
the monster of the deep had last been seen 
not a trace of it was visible. Beyond a doubt, 
I concluded, a second flop had carried it into 
the little creek beyond the spit, and then it 
had darted back to the bay. . 

Disgusted but only moderately uncom 
fortable, for the day was very warm, I re- 
turned to the boat and resumed fishing, but 
with indifferent success. The commotion 
apparently had frightened the school of 
perch away. 

I had shipped the oars to row back to the 
cottage when thirst drove me ashore. At the 
base of the spit is a pebble-lined spring of 
pure, cold water that has been the resort of 
fishermen for three generations, for the water 
of the bay is hardly fit to drink. The spring 
is even supplied with a tin cup, suspended 
from a wire just above it. 

I was bending down to dip up a cupful of 
water when the spring was agitated by a 
tremendous commotion and spray was 
dashed in my face. Thrusting in my hands, 
I snatched out my late acquaintance and 
bore him, vainly struggling, back to the boat, 
my thirst forgotten. 

The fish proved to be what is variously 
known in our locality as lake pickerel, great 
northern pike or muskellunge and, accord- 
ing to my friend’s scales, weighed just two 
ounces short of a dozen pounds. 


AN ERROR IN JUDGMENT 


pF hee <p or not animals have a sense 
of humor, it is certain that they do not 
enjoy being ridiculous. Most of us can recall 
the sheepish look of a dog which has been 
made the butt of some practical joke, but 
now comes the story of a swan whose amour 
propre was much ruffled as the result of a 
comical mishap. 

This swan inhabits a pond in the beautiful 
city park at Ashland, Oregon, only a few 
miles from the California state line. As the 
winters there are very mild, water in lakes 
and streams ordinarily does not freeze, but 
during a recent winter the lake was partly 
frozen over. 

The swan was floating here and there over 
the open water, occasionally standing on his 
head to snatch a tidbit below the surface. 
Presently he came to the edge of the ice and 
clambered up on it. Whether he thought it 
was solid ground or whether he was merely 
inexperienced in the proper way to navigate 
on ice we cannot know, but we can at least 
agree that he was injudicious, for having 
gained his feet he began to run. Not content 
with that he flapped his wings as he ran. 
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The next-moment a most astonished bird, 
seated on his tail, was careering rapidly 
across the ice toward the bank, his long 
neck stretched inquiringly upward, his 
webbed feet sticking stiffly up in front of 
him, while his snowy wings still outspread 
helped to waft him Date 

The person who saw the comical perform- 
ance burst into peals of laughter which pre- 
sumably did not help matters, for the swan, 
having reached the bank, carefully climbed 
it and stumped away shaking his head 
grumpily, for all the world like a crusty old 
gentleman who has come to grief on a 
slippery bit of sidewalk. 


MRS. PEASLEE GETS HER FLOWER 
GARDEN 


VERY single spring, seems to me,’’ said 
Caleb Peaslee, as he paused at Deacon 
Hyne’s gate and rested for a few minutes’ 
chat with his friend and neighbor, ‘‘my wife’s 
dinged | into me to plant her some flowers— 
mornin’-glories and things like that; but 
the trouble is, them things need plantin’ 
about the same time field crops ought to be 
oin’ into the ground—and it’d be a poor 
sel that’d let his crops go to take time to 
plant flowers.” 

The deacon expressed his agreement by a 

nod, his eyes at the same time noting the 
ackets of flower seeds that Caleb carried in 
is hand; the deacon thought he could make 
out ““Morning- glories’ upon one envelope. 

“She’s always scratched ‘round with a 
little rake and trowel she’s got,’’ Caleb pro- 
ceeded, ‘and managed to stick in a few seeds 
where they’ d git a start and grow; but she 
can’t bend and stoop the way she could when 
she was younger so she’s got more quer’ lous 
about me doin’ it this spring than she ever 
did b’ fore, seems to me. 

“She ’peared so sot on it that I — 
figgered I d try to git about it for her,” 
asserted, “‘only, as I told her, I’d have to bs 
my farmin’ done first, if she was plannin’ to 
eat this comin’ winter. Along with my 
farmin’ there was other jobs to be done of 
course; shingles loose on the barn and house; 
panes of glass that had to be put in; anda 
hund’ud other jobs that don’ t take much 
time for one of ’em—but add ’em together 
and they take out days when you’d ought to 
be workin’ on the land. And then there’s new 
work, like buildin’s. 

“That’s what she used to kind of work a 
traverse on me a day or so ago,” he ex- 
plained, “‘and every time I’ve thought of it 
since I’ve had to grin over it, much as I 
hated to and own up beat. It only goes to 
show,” he said reflectively, ‘that it don’t do 
a man a mite of good to stand out when his 
wife says she’s bent on anything. 

“I’ve been needin’ a small tool house big 
*nough to house a couple of plows and mebbe 
a harrow,” he said, ‘for storin’ ’em in the 
barn takes up room I need for other things; 
so about a fortnight ago I was over to the 
mill and got a load of framin’-timber and 
hauled it home. She was out in the yard 
when I drove in with it and the fu’st thing 
she asked was what I was cal’latin’ to do 
with it, and I told her. 

“““Whereabouts do you cal’late to set it?’ 
she wanted to know; and I told her out back 
of the kitchen end of the house. 

“‘And shut off alt the wind and sun from 
my clothes when I do a washin’,’ : she says— 
and I c’d see right then I wa’n’t goin’ to 
build any shed there. 

““*Well, then,’ I says, ‘I'll put it thirty foot 
or so to the east of there; that’ll let the sun 
onto your washin’. I’d put it even further 
along, only thirty foot’ll fetch it clear to the 
wall—and that’s as far as I own,’ says I. 

“*If you do,’ she says, ‘it’ll be right be- 
tween the kitchen and the henhouse—and 
every time them hens squall I’ve got to go 
clear out there to see if it’s a weasel after 
them, or what,’ she says. So I spoke of two- 
three other places, but she picked flaws in 
every one of ’em. 

“Come the next day I got Bill Broderick 
and we started the tool house out to one side 
of the kitchen ell; as a matter of fact, we put 
it on the only place I could put it, if I had it 
up near the Soa buildin’s at all, she’d 
vetoed all the other spots I’d spoke of havin’ 
it; only jest this one she hadn’t forbid me. 

“Well, Bill and I worked hard for four 
days and got the place built—framed solid 
and boarded in, windows set and all—and I 
was pleased as Punch over it—I’d been 
needin’ it a long time. We faced the doors 
to’rds the road, thinkin’ it would look 
better’n a blank wall would. 

“T’d got it all nicely done except the paint; 
and then I thought I’d give her a word to 
say about that, women folks bein’ tastier’n 
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Are You One 
of the 


Treasure Seekers? 


HE list below shows the leading 150 Companion subscribers who are 
already on the trail of the Golden Treasure offered by The Youth’s 
Companion. Please note that this list is constantly changing as subscrip- 
tions are received daily. At the close of the contest on January 1, 1926, the 
leading 150 subscribers will receive the Gold. See The Companion of October 
22, page 747 for full particulars. 


The Treasure Hunt Is On 


How the Contest Stands on Nov. 6 


men are, commonly. So I called her out and 
asked her about it. Up to then,” Mr. Peaslee 
said diffidently, ‘‘she hadn’t lifted her voice 
about it, one way or another, from the 
minute we started the fu’st nail in it. 

“What color’d you say?’ I asked her. ‘I 
want it somethin’ that'll look well from the 
road.’ And when I asked her that I c’d see 
she was goin’ to say somethin’ I wouldn’t 
want to hear—I knew that much, if I didn’t 
yit know what it was goin’ to be 

“Paint it any color you like,’ she says. 
‘It ain "t goin’ to show from the road, any- 
way.’ 

“Ain't goin’ to show from the road!’ I 
says. ‘I’d like to know what’s goin’ to hender 
it, settin’ where it does.’ 

‘Well, ’ she says, ‘I c’n tell you what’s 
goin’ to hender it—and it won’t take me a 
minute to make you understand. A row of 
mornin’ -glories is goin’ to hide this front 
part—and you're goin’ to plant ’em. And 
along the end I guess I'll have hollyhocks— 
they'll screen it much as anything I c’n think 
of. ‘And Caleb Wingate Peaslee’s goin’ to 
plant ’em for me. You didn’t think,’ she 
says, ‘that I was goin’ to have a shed like 
that stuck up here in my yard and not do 
anything about it—did ye? I didn’t think 
you'd be so c’nfidin’ as that!’ she says. 

Caleb shuffled the envelopes in his hands. 

“Mornin’-glory—hollyhock— petunia—aster 

—sweet William—’”’ he read, as he lifted each 
envelope. “‘I guess I got all she spoke of,”’ 
he said, ‘‘and I'd better be gittin’ along with 
’em.” And with another grin he left the deacon 
standing at the gate. 


BURNING THE BILL 


Vi JHEN Miss Lloyd, the milliner, decided 
to move to the ‘neighboring city that 
she might do business on a larger scale, 
there was much regret in B . Apropos of 
her departure, Mr. Elton, the coal-dealer 
told his neighbors this story. 

“That young woman is as clever as they 
make them,”’ he said. ‘‘She came into the 
office one day with a bill for millinery the 
women-folks had been getting. 

** ‘Do you want to pay this bill today, Mr. 
Elton?’ she said pleasantly. 

“Things had been going crossways all day, 
and I wasn’t in a very amiable mood. | 
answered rather curtly, ‘No I don’t.’ 

‘ “All right,’ she said just as pleasantly as 
before. ‘Then I’ll burn it.’ Quick as a flash 
she turned to my bookkeeper. ‘Please send 
me three tons of your best nut coal, Mr. 
Palmer. Good morning, Mr. Elton,’ and she 
was out of the office before I could say ‘Jack 
Robinson.’ 

“T stared at Palmer, who looked up with 
a grin from the order he was taking; then 
we both burst out laughing. 

** “‘T reckon that young woman came pretty 
near getting the best of you,’ he said. 

‘“**T reckon she did,’ was all I could say. 
Then we laughed again.” 





THE USEFUL UMBRELLA 


OYALTY, like the rest of the world, is 

not in these days insistent on the forms 

and traditions that used to be considered 

important. In Sir Almeric Fitzroy’s Mem- 

oirs there is an amusing incident that shows 

how ready the late Edward VII was to dis- 
pense with historic formality. 

Lord Pembroke, when he was Lord Stew- 
ard, once went to Buckingham Palace to 
inquire when it would be convenient for the 
King to receive an address. King Edward 
asked him whether he had got the address 
with him and, on being told that he had, 
said: “‘ ‘Why not present it now?’ ”’ 

Lord Pembroke replied that he had not 
the Lord Steward’s wand, which is sup- 
posed to be required on such an occasion. 

‘Oh, never mind,’ said the King, ‘take 
an umbrella!’” 

And, rather to Lord Pembroke’s con- 
sternation, the ceremony was performed 
under those novel conditions. 


SPEAK TO THEM FIRMLY 


NEW version of an old theme, says the 
Argonaut, is provided in the story of a 
lady who had been attending a lecture on 
hygiene and had stayed behind at its close 
to ask the lecturer a question. 
“You told us in your lecture that deep 
breathing destroys microbes,” she said. 
“That is so, madam,” replied the lecturer. 
“And I repeat it. Microbes are killed by 
deep breathing.” 
said the lady, 


“But what puzzles me,” 
arching her brows, “‘is, how we are to teach 


the microbes to breathe deeply!” 
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$250 Class 


. Dorothy Simpson, Pennsylvania 


$200 Class 


. Linetta Macon, Pennsylvania 


$150 Class 


. Blanche Magill, Pennsylvania 


$100 Class 


. Guy Johnston, Ohio 


$75 Class 


. Charles King, Illinois . 


$60 Class 


. Rev. John DeJong, California 


$50 Class 


. Edith C. Philips, Montana 


$40 Class 


. Jennie Barton, Rhode Island 


$30 Class 


. Homer F, Bill, Connecticut . 


$25 Class 


. Ted H. Badger, Minnesota 


$20 Class 


. Franklin C. Beatty, W: miteren 
. Ruth Hoge, Oklahoma . 

. Roberta Ingle, New York 

. Ruth Hudson, New Jersey 

. Robert C. Platter, Ohio 


$15 Class 


. Laura Witchcraft, West Virginia 
. Caroline Meyer, Kansas . 

. Margrethe Prens, Minnesota 

. Edith Claire DeWolfe, New York 
. William Lindon, Wisconsin 


Lila V. Livingston, Kansas 


. Mrs. J. H. Browning, Illinois 
. Anne C, Fenderson, Maine 
. Wiley Davey, Nevada 


S. W. Smith, Missouri 
$10 Class 


. C. A, Kingsbury, Colorado 

. Josephine Baker, Illinois . 

. Wm. Carr, New Hampshire . 

. Geraldine Davidson, Delaware 

. Carrie Bonnet, New York 

. Dorothy Van Fossen, Sask., Canada 
. Mrs. Frank Bird, Illinois . 

. Roy i Chaming, Virginia. 

. Mrs. E 
” Mrs. Frank Slater, Indiana 

. Bertha M. Douglass, Maine... 

. Margaret Blackwell, North Carolina 
. Robert Swett, Illinois . 

. Milan Bump, Colorado 

. William E. Needham, New Jersey 

. Lillian L. Orr, Pennsylvania ‘ 

. Kenyon Richard, California -. 

. Clare E. Walld 
. Philip L. Rettew, Pennsylvania . 
3 oy L. Fulton, New Hampshire 
. Mrs. 
. Mrs. A. C. Summers, California . 


A. Lawrence, Tass 


orff, Michigan 


I. L. Tibbals, Connecticut . 


48. Gertrude Raymond, ag York . 


. Lawrence Wood, C 


. Hoyt Bros., Michiga: os. 
h Glen Wi right, South Dakota / i 


$5 Class 


. Grace McGunnigle, N. S., Canada . 
. Cairl L. Butterfoss, New Jersey . 

. Mrs. Ida M. Parker, Michigan . 

. Minnie Rexroad, Kansas. . 

. Edward E. Thompson, Illinois 

. Henry Baynes, North Carolina . 

. Margaret L. Peckham, Rhode Island 


Donald S. Teague, California 
olorado 


60. Ebert Long, Pennsy Ivania 


° ay Amundsen, Alta., Canada ; 


A. Angevine, Vermont 


’ Raiph G. Bartlett, Vermont . 
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64. 
. Mrs. O. C. Clark, W ashington 
. Inez Gurnee, Wisconsin 


J. Freeman Borden, Massachusetts 


Mrs. H. F. Mann, Massachusetts 


. Dexter Marsh, Pennsylvania. . 
. Mrs. Harry Martin, B. C., Canada . 
. Mrs. Niels Pedersen, Nebraska . 

. Mrs. E. C. 
. E. LaVerne Yoder, Indiana . 

. Mrs. P. L. Bartholomew, Illinois 

. Franklin Brattan, Pennsylvania 

. Ruth T. Chase, Nebraska ‘ 
. Donald W. Chisholm, W: ‘ashington d 
77. Mrs. A. J. Emerson, New York . 

. Stuart Graham, New York 

. Rollin E. Poole, Wisconsin 

. Robert H. Roberts, Indiana. . 

. DuPre Sassard, South Carolina . 

. Eleanor Shaw, Iowa . 

. Helen D’anna, North Carolina | | 
. Wilfred P. DeMille, Massachusetts . 
. Harry Huff, Michigan ; 
. Philip Manning, Montana. 

. Mrs. R. W. Napper, New York | 

. Miss Halie Nicholas, Tennessee . 

. Bobby Smith, Oklahoma . 

. Alfred Aldrich, Nebraska 

. Lolah Smith, Wisconsin , 

. Florence E. Hopewell, Nebraska. 

. Mrs. J. E. MacCombie, Massachusetts 
. Edward G. Stokely, Tennessee ; 
. Mrs. James Aiken, Pennsylvania 

. Peter M. Aimes, Connecticut 

. Junior Bond, Vermont 

. Marion Coomer, Michigan 

. Stanley Frazier, New York 

. Ormond D. Hayes, Maine 

. Elsie Limber, Pennsylvania . 

?, Helen L. Ralston, Kansas 

. Maurice Raylor, Texas. 

04. Howard Schlenker, New York 

. Walter R. Tucker, New York 


Quimby, New York . 


Leon S. Bennett, Massachusetts 


. Hallie Jenness, Illinois 

. William J. Manchester, Rhode Island 
. Mrs. C. W. Lowell, Maine. 

. Joseph Dalton, Maryland 

. D. King Donaidson, New York . 

. Robin Garland, Massachusetts 

. Billy Landis, Pennsylvania 

. Mrs. E. J. Strubel, Pennsylvania 

. Raymond Thomas, Washington . 


has. H. Plumer, New Hampshire . 


. Wilbur R. Rusher, Indiana 

. Grace Van der Pan, Wisconsin 

. Scott Gault, Kansas 

. Frank Kline, Illinois | , 

. Alice C. Hazlewood, Illinois . 
2. W. W. Silver, Oregon ‘ 

. Esther Backen, Iowa . 

. Eddie S. Larson, Kansas... 

. Margartt Paxson, Pennsylv: ania 
. Mrs. C. M. Crauston, Ohio 


R. F. Abendscham, California 


. Billy Cecil, Missouri 

. Albert N. Gray, Maine .. 

. Ambrose Abbott, Massachusetts 
. Emory Abbott, Virginia .. 

2. Mrs. L. D. Cronk, Wisconsin 

. Mrs. Jean K. Peterson, Kansas . 
. Morris S. Yoberg, Utah 

. Stanley Williams, Iowa . 

. Riley Wissmath, Colorado 

. Ruth Ann Cole, Michigan 


Mrs. E. H. Conley, Washington | 


. Mina D. Frost, West Virginia 


James S. Moffat, Jr., Pennsylvania ’ 


. Reinhold Swenson, Minnesota 
. Milo E. Lee, Iowa 
. Claire Smith, Massachusetts . 


. Hayford, Michigan . 


q Ralph Sw. New York 
. Mrs. J. R. 
. Bernard Kelly, New ¥ : , 
. Mrs. Emma Lindsley, Canesten 4 
. Wayne Mitchell, Missouri 

. Franus Finley, Kansas 


. Charlton, Tennessee : 


Why Not Win a Prize? 


You might just as well be one of the fortunate Treasure Seekers as any 
other subscriber. Turn back to The Companion of October 22, page 742 
(write us for a copy if yours has been mislaid) and get started without 
delay. You can’t lose. Every subscriber who sends at least 5 new subscrip- 
tions is assured of a prize. 


Note—Don’t overlook the fact that the same subscriptions secured 
in the Treasure Hunt also count for the Premiums offered. 


Premium Department 


The Youth’s Companion 
8 Arlington Street 
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November 26, 1925 


The Youth’s Companion Laboratory and Workshop | 


INSTITUTION 


On October 8, 1925, the editor of The 
Youth’s Companion wrote this letter to 
Mr. Harry Irving Shumway, 33 Prospect 
Avenue, Wollaston, Massachusetts: 

“Confirming our conversation of this 
morning, we want you to establish at once 
the first building connected with the Y. C. 
Lab. Construct this building, using boys as 
workers, on suitable ground at Wollaston. 
Make the building about twelve by eighteen 
feet, allowing plenty of space for work- 
benches, machines, photographic dark room, 
etc. Please prepare a sketch plan for ap- 
proval. Pay the boys who do the work a rate 
per hour at least equal to what they may 
now be earning as delivery boys or golf 
caddies, using your best judgment in their 
selection and being careful not to suggest 
that employment is permanent, except during 
their good behavior and continued interest. 

“We shall send you various projects to be 
tested, even while your building is going up; 
these, if found practical, will become serially 
numbered jobs to be recommended to boys 
everywhere through The Youth’s Com- 
panion. Our building at Wollaston will bea 
nucleus for a national organization of boys, 
along the general lines of the Royal Society. 
Any boy in the world will be eligible for an 
Associate, a Member or a Fellow of the Y.C. 
Lab after giving satisfactory evidence of his 
inventive or constructive ability.” 

Mr. Shumway let no grass grow under his 
feet upon receipt of this letter. In fact, he 
let no flowers grow in his wife’s garden; but, 
with her generous permission, he leased a 
section of his grounds, which included part 
of her garden, to The Youth’s Companion, 
and on Columbus Day, October 12, the 
work of construction was begun. 

As this building itself is the first project to 
be presented through The Youth’s Com- 
panion by the society, Mr. Shumway’s daily 
record up to October 28 appears on this page 
+ _— 1 of the Proceedings of the Y. C. 

ab. 

The Y. C. Lab is being administered by a 
Director and Board of Governors, who may 
be addressed at 8 Arlington Street, Boston. 
Its Councilors, who work with the boys 
themselves at Wollaston, Newport and other 
places where branch or allied laboratories 
are established, include Mr. Harry Irving 
Shumway, Mr. Edward Blakely, Mr. Arthur 
Townsend, Mr. Louis H. Young and Mr. E. 
W. Frentz; about whom and whose activities 
more details will be given on this page in 
forthcoming issues of The Youth’s Com- 
panion. 

Since the photographs were taken, and 
the daily record written up to the day, this 
laboratory has been practically finished, and 
its Members and Councilors are at work 
testing some of the interesting projects you 
see in the opposite column. These projects 
will be published in The Youth’s Companion 
in due course. An itemized bill of cost will 
accompany the testing of each project. 
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October 12, 1925. Ground was broken for 
the Y. C. Lab No. 1 at 9.30 this morning. 
Four boys, working with Philip Doherty, 
the foreman, and with the Councilor in 
charge, dug into the ground with a venge- 
ance—ground that once was a battlefield for 
the early settlers of Massachusetts and the 
Indians. The topsoil off, it proved as hard 
and tough as a battlefield should be. 

The trenches for the foundation were fin- 
ished in a couple of hours, and then the 
panels for the concrete were cut and placed. 
We are using an eighty-inch wall. 


October 13. The forms for the concrete 
were finished and the pouring of the con- 
crete begun. Concrete work is some fun— 
like making mud pies in wholesale lots. 
While it seems rough and carelessly done, it 
has to be mixed with care and poured in with 
some regard to its being level. Five big bolts 
were sunk in it, and the sills will be fastened 
down tight by these. 


October 14. The concrete sets, and we find 
to our great satisfaction that it is level 
everywhere. The ground inside the walls is 
leveled off and made ready for the floor, 
which will come later. A trench was dug on 
the southeast side, which will carry off the 








water and snow—otherwise our Lab will be 
afloat. Dry well started for sink drainage. 


October 15. Trench was dug for the water 
pipe and the electric cable. The under- 
ground cable is known as BX cable, and 
the wires are wrapped in lead. 


October 16. A retaining wall was built to 
prevent washout on this steep slope. Cin- 
ders were filled in for the base for our floor. 

October 17. Started frame this morning. 
Foreman and two boys working. Boys, Her- 
bert Sawyer and Leslie Edmonston. Cut 
studs 8’ 2” and spiked to a 2-x-4 plate, then 
raised it in place. Squared it up and then 
proceeded to do the same on rear and other 
side. In afternoon began putting on novelty 
siding. Boys very soon adept at fitting this 
and nailing it in place. More fun for them in 


On October 12, Columbus Day, ground was broken for the Y. C. Lab 





Nailing green branch to ridgepole, October 24 


PROCEEDINGS 
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Concrete mixing 


PROJECTS 


The following projects, tested and a 
proved for construction by boys of the Y. C. 
Lab, will be published soon: 

Project No. 1—A Small Workshop. (See 
“Proceedings” on this page.) 

Project No. 2—Golf-Ball Testers A smail . 
device for determining whether thé ball you~ 
buy is correctly balanced. If not, accurate 
play is impossible. 

Project. No. 3—Field-Stone, Chimney. Sim- 
ple masonry adapted to wartdnens, garages 
and summer cottages. : 

Project No. 4—Tree House. Safe construc- 
tion, assuring against bad accidents. 

Project ‘No. 5—Racket Press. Cheap in- 
surance against buying toomany newrackets. 

Note that with these, and with dozens of 
other interesting projects to fallow, material 
costs will be specified. Illustration will be 
largely by photographs—no confusing dia- 
grams, etc. Instead of being theoretical, like 
the work proposed in most books and 
magazine articles, these projects are practi- 
cal. Nothing appears in the Y. C. Lab Pro- 
ceedings until boys have buift it. 

In next week’s issue, and in the issues 
that will follow, you will; find full details 
concerning membership, awards and ques- 
tions and answers. The Proceedings of the 
Y. C. Lab appear only in The Youth’s Com- 
panion, the accredited journal of the society. 


QUESTIONS 


Any boy, anywhere, may ask any question 
about mechanics, carpentry, radio engineer- 
ing, boat building and rigging, photography 
and similar subjects. The questions will be 
answered by competent authorities, without 
charge to the inquirer. For instance, ques- 
tions about mechanics will be answered by 
Mr. Arthur Townsend, instructor in me- 
chanical engineering at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Questions concern- 
ing physics will be answered by Mr. Louis 
H. Young, instructor in physics at the same 
institution. Photographic questions will be 
referred to Mr. Shumway. Questions about 
woodworking will be referred to him, to 
Mr. Edward Blakely or to Mr. E. W. Frentz. 
Inquirers must furnish return postage. 
Otherwise, the cost of this service (the only 
one of its kind available to all boys) will be 
borne by the Y. C. Lab. 


PRIZE AWARDS 


Like the Royal Society and other engi- 
neering societies, the Y. C. Lab offers regu- 
lar prizes for the most valuable work done by 
its members. There are now a Weekly Prize 
of $5 and a Quarterly Prize of $100, with an 
Annual Prize to be announced later. 

The first Weekly Prize has been won by 
F. William Bang, of Newton, Mass. A 
picture of his work: will appear next week. 











this than framing. At five o’clock rear and 
right side had siding all on. Another boy, 
Alexander Harding, came at two o’clock and 
proved a very efficient worker. 


October 19. In the afternoon one boy and I 
started nailing on boards for the siding. Our 
work was good, but the wall hadn’t been 
braced, and it looked as if the work might 
have to come down. But the foreman came 
along, and we braced the front of it, pushing 
into plumb. Finished the studs in front. 


October 20. Not much done today. Only 
one boy showed up, Herbert Sawyer. We 
finished putting in siding on front and side. 
Put in studs for dark room. 


October 21. Started pouring cement. 
October 22. Finished floor. Outside of one 


little girl and two dogs stepping on it while 
wet, the work went off great. 

October 23. Roof timbers cut to right 
lengths and angles for the hip roof. 


October 24. Roof timbers having been.cut, 
they were spiked to form a very low hip 
roof. Carpenters and three boys helped. 
Editor of The Youth’s Companion visits 
us; seems pleased. The green bough (maple) 
was nailed to the short ridgepole for good 
luck, Roof boards were nailed on. North 
Carolina pine matched boarding for this. 

October 26. In afternoon four boys 
showed up and worked heroically at nailing 
and cutting boards for roof. A hard job, but 
they seemed tireless. 

October 27..The three boys finished the 
boarding of the roof this afternoon. We did 
a cabinet job on the ridge. Nice fit. While 
the rain got us, we refused to stop and had 
the laugh on many professional carpenters 
in the neighborhood, who quit at the first 
sign of water. We didn’t drown—and had 
a good time. 

October 28. Began boarding in dark room 
with same material we used on roof. 

Harry IRVING SHUMWAY. 


Full information concerning the way to apply for membership will be given in subsequent issues of The Youth’s Companion 
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Sharp Tuning 
Means More 
Stations 


Long distance is often 

only a matter of accurate 

tuning. With ordinary 

dials close adjustment is 

practically impossible, 

—backlashing slow mo- 
tion dials are little better. 
B-T Tuning Controls en- 
able you to set your instru- 
ments to ahair’s breadth, Read- 
ings in numbers and station call 
letters. When used with B-T 
Coils and Condensers also in 
~vave lengths. Send for Illus- 
trated Circular. 


“Better Tuning” contains latest hook-ups, discus- 
sions of apparatus, etc. Information on building and 
operating sets. Postpaid on receipt of 10 cents. 
532 S. Canal Street, Chicago 
BREMER-TULLY MFG. CO. 






















‘“‘Raco”’ Note the 
Radio many 
Strands 
Antenna 


Twenty-five 
strands of cop- 
per wire braided 
into a strong, 
flexible ribbon. 
Greatest possi- 
ble_ conducting 
surface; least resis- 
tance. ¥ Increases the 
efficiency of your set 
25 toS0%. Range and 
signal strength materi- i 
ally increased. §We make also other braided, 
round, and stranded antenna. Sold most every- 
where. Look for our label or tag before buying. 
You do not know how good your set may be till you 
try i on a ‘‘Roco” Antenna 








. Send for circular. 
Ross Wire Co., 69 Bath St., Providence, R. tn) 








Radio 
LIFELONG 


"495 


CRYSTAL VARIOMETER RECEIVER 


N™ you can have this genuine variometer tuned crystal receiver for 


only $4.95 ready tohook up to any electric bght socket. We guaran- 
tee, by following factory instructions, that you can listen in on stations 
from 1 to 50 miles away and hear tly. Why wait when you can 
have this amazing set now for only $4.95? or $6.70 complete with ear 
phones. Senv No Money. Just pay postman small C.O. D. Charges after 
this amazing Radio, Take no chances but mail your order for 
Tedeseeteinave Nadie tienen on dhulen quiets df atten 
THE LIFELONG RADIO COMPANY 
1731 Coit Avenue E. Cleveland, Ohio 
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COMPANION  ) 
HISTORIC COVER 
REPRINTS 


N response to an insistent demand, we have 

prepared a limited number of reprints of 
the famous Youth’s Companion Historic 
Milestone Covers, painted by the foremost 
historical artists of the country. Printed on 
highly coated paper and shipped flat suitable 
for framing. Ideal for the home, school or 


Ifbrary. 
Set No. 1 


Coming of the Norsemen 

Balboa and the Pacific 
Washington's Inauguration 

Kit Carson 

Battle of ‘‘ Ranger’’ and ‘‘ Drake”’ 
Ponce de Leon and Florida 

Old Days on the Mississippi 
Battle of New Orleans 


Set No. 2 


Landing of Pilgrims 
The Postriders 

Battle of Lake Erie 

De Soto and the Mississippi 
Daniel Boone 

Burning of ‘‘Philadelphia”’ 
Jamestown Brides 

Peter Stuyvesant 


OUR OFFER: Either set of eight Milestone 
Reprints sold for $1.00, postpaid. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 
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URES FOR RADIO TROUBLES— 
One way to get rid of any troubles that 
you may be having with your present radio 
receiver is to buy a factory-made set of this 
year’s model. Another, is to read through 
the paragraphs that follow, to see if your 
particular trouble is diagnosed. Be your own 
doctor if you can. 


ARIABLE CON DENSERS—If a click- 

ing or scraping noise is heard at certain 
settings of the dials controlling a variable 
condenser, the condenser should be examined 
to see that the movable plates do not touch 
the stationary ones at that point. 


*“PDIGTAILS”—Occasionally the flexible 

wires used to connect rotors of couplers 
and condensers to other pieces of apparatus, 
or to binding posts on the coupler and con- 
densers themselves, become broken in whole 
or in part. Shaking may effect a cure; a sure 
remedy is replacement. 


RID LEAKS—Variable grid leaks as a 
whole have a poor reputation either for 
being of varying capacity with use at a partic- 
ular settiny or for causing frying noises. Fixed 
grid leaks often vary from their rated capac- 
ities and cause the same noises. On the other 
hand, it sometimes seems that the noisest 
grid leak is merely one that permits the 
vacuum tube to pick up the loudest signals. 
Some experimenters have found that the 
higher values of leaks—from five to ten 
megohms—work better with the usual de- 
tector tube of the so-called hard variety, 
such as 201-A, 199, and the WD types, than 
the lower values sometimes recommended 
for these tubes. 


HEOSTATS AND POTENTIOMETERS 
—If a tube controlled by a wire-wound 
rheostat lights intermittently at some setting 
of the rheostat and not at others, it is evident 
that something is wrong either with the con- 
tact of the shaft of therheostat and its bearing 
or else with the contact of the moving lever 
and the wire of the rheostat, or else that there 
is a break in the wiring of the rheostat. Some- 
times a drop of solder will repair the break, 
while cleaning the contacts or tightening the 
adjustments may result in good operation. 
Potentiometer windings (wire) should be 
continuous from end to end, just as rheostats 
windings should. 


ACUUM TUBES—If the filament cur- 

rent of a vacuum tube is maintained at too 
high an amperage for very long, the set will 
seem to “go dead.”’ Turning up the rheostat 
may seem to better the condition for a while, 
but the remedy is in “rejuvenation” of the 
tube or in a new tube. The procedure in such 
cases is to burn the tube at a little higher 
than the usual setting of the rheostat, with 
“B” battery disconnected. Sometimes a few 
minutes will bring the tube back to life, 
sometimes a day or may be necessary, 
and sometimes the tube goes to the grave- 
yard. This “rejuvenation” may of course be 
done right in the set, or with separate socket 
and battery outside. 


“(~" BATTERY—In spite of all that has 

been written about a “C”’ battery, it 
still remains a mystery to most users of radio. 
Innontechnical language, it “bathes’’ the grid 
of the tube with a certain kind of electricity 
all the time and so enables it to work better 
as an audio-amplifier. The “C” battery is 
inserted in what is called the “grid return” 
of an amplifier, with its negative terminal 
toward the grid and its positive terminal 
toward the “A” battery connection. The 
manufacturers of vaccum tubes have deter- 
mined by trial just what voltage of ‘‘C”’ bat- 
tery works about the best with different 
tubes and with different “‘B’ battery vol- 
tages. In general a ‘‘C’”’ battery is not con- 
sidered necessary when but 67.5 volts of ““B”’ 
battery are used, while from 1.5 to 4.5 volts 
may be used at 90 volts of ‘‘B.”” Sometimes it 
is an advantage to use about 1.5 volts “C” 


with only 67.5 volts of “B.” The test of | 
whether or not the use of a ‘‘C”’ battery is | 


an advantage is twofold—whether it lessens 
the current consumed from the “‘B” battery, 
and whether it gives better quality. The vol- 
ume increase may or may not be appreciable. 


Te Departed Eaten 


The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass., answers in- 
quiries from subscribers about the contents of these pages. 


Ward’s New 
Radio Catalogue 
Is Yours Free 


This Catalogue represents 
the world’s greatest 
radio store 


Where you buy Radio is equally as im- 
portant as the set you buy. 

Send to Radio Headquarters for the 
most complete Catalogue of the season. 
See for yourself what is new in Radio and 
what has been actually tested and ap- 
proved. 

See for yourself what low prices can be 
made on Radio when it is sold without 
the usual ‘‘Radio profits.” 


A Complete Radio Manual 


This new 52 page Radio Catalogue shows every- 
thing in parts, batteries, cabinets, contains a 
list of stations, a radio log for recording stations. 
It shows the best of the new sets. One tube sets 
that give amazing results. Five tube sets with a 
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single dial to turn. Think of tuning in one sta- 
tion after another by turning a single dial! 
Every price quoted means a big saving to you. 
Everything offered is tested by our own Radio 
Experts; in fact, the best experts compiled this 
Catalogue for you. 
Write for this free 52 Page Book. It is yours 


Free. 
Our 53 Year Old Policy 


For 53 years we have sold only quality merchan- 
dise under a Golden Rule Policy. You can rely 
absolutely upon the quality of everything shown 
in this Radio Catalogue. 


Write to the house nearest you for your free copy of Ward’s new 
Radio Catalogue. Address Dept. 7-R 
ESTABLISHED 1872 


iy Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Baltimore Chicago KansasCity St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Ft.Worth 
ae 








panel, Satin finish, handso: 
nse: and acme. I 


The Biggest § Tube 
on the Market 224::-¥,2%7esguxx D TUBE SET 
$75.00 value, fully bullt and wired in beautiful mahogany cabinet of te rare cng 


etched and engraved. Const 
akelite baseboard panel 





5 Tube Radio Set 


Value 


and dials. $29.50 for set 
weight 25 1 


lbs. 
famous American Bell loud speaker with 
Y teed 100 Ampere Hour, storage ““A” 








RADIO artists cannot hear your ap- 

plause and can only know 
that they have reached you and pleased 
you if you write and tell them so. It is 
much the same with advertisers; they can 
only know that their message has reached 
you if they hear from you. They would be 
glad to know that you read their message 
in The Youth’s Companion. 






















ANTED! 


U.S. RAILWAY _-— _' 
ERKS 


Travel—see your country. 
$1 58 to $225 Mon Common education sufelent. 
Boys 17 up. Write i ediately for free . Gov- 
ernment Tositions now open to men and boys and full 

culars. 
RANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. L 225, Rochester, N. Y. 
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FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 


Contains all different stamps of far-away countries 
depicting wonderful thrilling scenes. Included are: 
Belgium (Satan with pitchfork); Barbadoes (chariot 
and flying horses); Chile (battle scene); Egypt 
(sphinx and pyramids); Jugo-slavia (nude slave 
breaking chain) ; Newfoundland (wild caribou); Malay 
(ferocious tiger); Trinidad (Goddess of Victory); 
Tunis (fighting Arab); and others. To approval 
applicants enclosing 5c this great packet will be sent. 
Pikes Peak Stamp Co., Box 215, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. Important: If you act right now, we 
will also include free a triangle stamp, perforation 
gauge, and a small package of hinges. 





B oO Y S SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 German 
stamps with (prewar) value over 40 million 
dollars (great curiosity) ; 1 fine stamp from smallest re, wblie 
on earth; 1 airplane set; 1 triangle stamp; packet 2 
Hungary, cat. 50c; 1 perf. gauge; and last but not bw 
vest gee ocket stock book in which to keep your duplicates ! The 
big $$ outfit postpaid for only 8 cents to applicants for my 
famous Quick Service Approvals. Big Price List 4c extra. 


D. M. WARD 605 Pierce Street, Gary, Indiana 





cag sige COLLECTOR’S OUTFIT. Illustrated Album; 10 
U. S., ships, trains, statues, etc.; 55 diff. foreign Kenya, 
Sy Bm etc.; V pesos of hinges; Perforation & Millimetre scale; 
= 1 for 10c if you_ask for approvals. Big list and special list 
of 600 5c sets Free. We tell you how to get free of cost 
Scott Catalog, Imperial, Modern or Junior Albums =e 
other fine premiums for a few moments’ work. George 
Linn Co., Columbus, Ohio 





Premium of 50 different, stunning stamps, fine 
TIP- stamp wallet, perforation gauge, mm. scale, 
ruler; good stamp from Kenya and Uganda 
(cannibal land!), Gold Coast, Persia— all for 
TO 6 cents to applicants for Tip-Top Approvals! 
TIP-TOP STAMP CO., Colorado Springs, Colorado 





100 NEW EUROPE 


All different, a wonderful collection of these popular stam mps, 
cataloguing several dollars, free to applicants for our Net 
Approvals, send 2 cents postage. 


BADGER STAMP COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


ATTENTION! 


slg ———_ given to first 15 fellows sending for 
discount ap “} FREE premium to all. 
TRIANGLE STAMP CO., 203 Holmes St., Belleville, N. J. 


Box 64 








Holiday Special $1.25 100, pase, Album. (500 diff; 


stamps, 1, hinges and 
Perf. Gauge. ua Stamp Service, 122 Andrew St., 
Springfield, Mass 





FELLOWSHIP STAMP OUTFIT — Strong Album for over 
3500 stamps, 300 diff. Foreign menes, 1 fine Peelable 
Hinges, perf. gauge and mm. sc: and year's sub. to 
Hinge,—only $1.00. FELLOWSHIP STAMP AGENCY, Fresno, Calif. 
Nigeria, a. Egypt, Ireland, Jhind, Malay, 


FREE 2 old coins all for 20c. 


H. Rissmiller, 620 nN On Si, Reading, Pa. 





Bargain List; Stamps from Abyssinia, 





HOLIDAY OFFER: 1,000 diff. postage stamps, Scott 
Album, 1,000 hinges, perf. gauge and m , Big List 
ofd Bargains, Free Premium duly $1. is at Rueger 
Stamp Co., 31 Cambridge Ave., Dayton, Ohio 





COINS For Sale. California gold $14 size, 27c; 8% 
size, 53c. 100,000 German Marks and catalog, 10c. 


N. SHULTZ, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 





stein Stamps, Menagerie ollection, Album, only 10c. 


Zvensines Zanzibar, Abyssinia, Herzegovina, Allen- 
LIBERTY STAMP CO., 3974 Arsenal 8t., St. Louis, Mo 





FRENCH COLONIES FREE — African Jungles, Native 
ad Tigers Free for 2c postage. 25 Roumania 10c. 400 
ff. 38c. Empire Stamp Company, Toronto, Canada. 





varieties Scandinavian ramps and a 
i) free baceec oun other ~~ 1D stamps. Oc 
PHIL LUND al an Maine 





100 High h grade. Precancels for 50c. Single hg up to $2.50. 
Total v: 5 and over. Includes Hdgs., Aeros & Com- 
memos, ‘‘Precancels Exchange,’’ Box 708, /ichita, Kansas. 





4 Rare Stamps with every order, 50 France 20c, 100 
Germans 15c, 105 U. S. 22c. All different stamps. Pillault, 
541 Wash. St., San Francisco, Cal. 





BOYS: — Send 2c for our approvals and get 25 var. 
U. S. and 50 var. foreign Free. Buckeye Stamp Shoppe, 
131 Souder Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 





101_Diff. Peachy Postage Stam Postage 2c 
FREE x A.C. Johnson, 196 onter AGe Jamestown: KX. 





STAMPS 100 Foreign all a. Free. 


Postage 2c. 1000 
hinges lic. List Free. Q. STA 


MP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 





125 Stamps, both 19th and 20th Century. Price 5c to all 
sending reference and asking for approvals. Reliance Stamp 
Co., Auburndale, Mass. 





500 Wonders Xmas Surprise Pkg. 35c. Big mail and 102 diff. 
7c. Prices pd recent U.S.9c. B. West, 1207 Grace, Chicago 





20 Vari . 
STAMPS 7? CoMiAMISTAMP CO, Toleds, 0: 





4 — U. S. and rae stamps 12c; 


1000 Hin 
" H. Carlton, 380 W. tah. 


So. Temple, Salt Lake, Utah. 





TURKEY — 50 Var. 35 cents. 25 Var. 10 cents. Jos. M. 
Mouhib, 608 W. 135 St., New York City. 
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Stamps te Steck 


REBELLIOUS PUBLIC—Now and 

then the design of a new stamp arouses a 
people’s disfavor to the extent that the postal 
administration considers it wise to withdraw 
the stamp. This situation has once more been 
illustrated, this time in Bulgaria. Recently a 
50-stotinki adhesive was 
issued with the design of 
an ugly lion’s head with 
the tongue protruding to 
an exaggerated length. 
For reasons not yet made 
clear the Bulgarians pro- 
tested, and the stamp 
was withdrawn from cir- 
culation and is being 
superseded by another, 
the design of which re- 
sembles the more artistic 


lion type of Bulgaria’s shown at the right. The other was sionals is forty-two in 
first issue, in 1879. This substituted number, and each is post-. 
new design is the one marked, in addition to 


lately adopted for use on the stamps of 
the new general series of Bulgaria. 


EPLY TO A CRITICISM—The Post 

Office Department has taken cognizance 

of a criticism, widely published i in the phila- 

telic press, based on the circumstance that no 

postage stamp bearing Woodrow Wilson's 

portrait has been issued since the passing of 
the war President. 

It will be recalled that after President 
Harding died in office a 2-cent memorial 
stamp carrying his picture was issued as a 
mourning adhesive. When early this year the 
postal rates were increased and }-cent and 
1}-cent denominations were added to the 
current series, the former appeared with a 
head of Nathan Hale, and the same Harding 
portrait as that on the 2-cent mourning 
stamp was placed on the 1}-cent. Critics 
felt that President Wilson’s picture should 
have been used to illustrate either the }- 
cent stamp or the 1}-cent stamp, and phi- 
latelic journals published texts to that effect. 
Replying to these, W. Irving Glover, writing 
recently as Third Assistant Postmaster- 
General before his elevation to the rank of 
Second Assistant, said to a philatelic chroni- 
cler for publication: 

“As you are aware, a mourning stamp was 
issued at the time of the death of President 
Harding. This procedure was not unusual. 
Thereafter, by reason of the short time 
which elapsed between the passage of the 
act raising the postal rates and the date the 
law became effective, the department, in 
order tg supply the public with 1}-cent 
stamps expeditiously, used the plates of the 
mourning stamp for the 1}-cent stamp, just 
changing the denomination figures. This was 
done in order to place the stamps on sale in 
time for the new postage rates and was the 
only reason for using the portrait of ‘Presi- 
dent Harding on the 1}-cent stamps.” 

With regard to the }-cent stamp Mr. 
Glover wrote that the department is not 
sure but that it would have been criticized 
by placing the portrait of President Wilson 
on a stamp bearing the }-cent denomina- 
tion. Mr. Glover wrote further: “There is 
ample time for issuing a stamp bearing the 
portrait of President Wilson. As 
you know, the series of postages 
are changed from time to time.” 

Incidentally Mr. Glover in his 
letter killed the rumor that a 17- 
cent stamp was to be added to the 
current set. He explained that the 
Post Office Department would not 
have sufficient appropriation to 
issue any further new values for a 
year at least, owing to the great 
increase of one-cent postal cards, 
which must be printed because 
Congress increased to two cents 
the rate on privately printed cards. 
The government-issue card rate remains at 
one cent. 

Meanwhile Norman H. Davis, head of 
the Woodrow Wilson Foundation, has urged 
publicly through the newspapers the i issuing 
of a special stamp, bearing Mr. Wilson's 
portrait, on the occasion of the nation-wide 


' observance of the late President’s birthday 


this coming December. 


EJD—An Arabic overprint meaning 
“Post of the Emirate of Nejd’’ has 
been placed on certain stamps of Turkey 





The Bulgarians objected to the design 





The Spitsbergen 
commemorative 


and Hejaz, and these philatelic newcomers 
are—if authentically issued, which remains 
to be determined—the first ‘postal adhesives 
of the Wahabis, who some months ago cap- 
tured Mecca, the latter being evacuated by 
the Hejaz forces. Nejd is a powerful central 
Arabian principality, 
with its capital at Riyad 
and ruled over by Ibn 
Saud as sultan. 

The stamps sur- 
charged are postal and 
revenue adhesives and 
aay dues of Turkey 
and Hejaz from 1922 to 
date, and the overprint- 
ing is variously in violet, 
red, black or blue. This 
initial deluge of provi- 


the surcharge, with the inscription ‘‘Holy 
Mecca” and the date of issue. 

After King Hussein abdicated the throne 
of Hejaz, more than a year ago, after Mecca 
was evacuated and the Wahabis entered the 
city, a new Hejaz government was formed 
with Hussein’s son, Ali, as king, and with 
its seat at Jeddah, an important port on the 
Red Sea. 

Stamps for the new Hejaz government 
have only recently come to the attention of 
collectors. They bear the new ruler’s name, 
Ali ben Hussein, across the centre and are 
surcharged with an inscription meaning 
“Ath October, 1924.”’ It is said that this 
overprint was placed on the stamps because 
Ali’s name was too prominently inscribed. 
There are eight denominations. 

A news story cabled recently throws some 
light on the situation. It states that repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain would in due 
time meet with representatives of King Ali 
ben Hussein of Hejaz and Sultan Ibn Saud 
of the Wahabis in an attempt to bring the 
two rulers together amicably, as ‘‘the situa- 
tion has had a disturbing effect on the 
Moslem world.” 

Subsequent to the first issue of provision- 
als the Nejd postal administration distrib- 
uted some stamps that collectors will find 
unusually interesting because of their sig- 
nificance in relation to Moslem worship. 

After Ibn Saud entered the Holy City he 
caused a report to be spread that during the 
Hussein régime the authorities were hostile 
to continued holding of these annual pil- 
grimages. No matter what basis there may 
have been for that report, the fact is that the 
elder Hussein, the father of the present ruler 
of Hejaz, fled from his country. 

In June of this year thousands of Moslems 
flocked to the Hill of Mercy—the first 
pilgrimage to that spot since Ibn Saud came 
into control. So now Ibn Saud has com- 
memorated their journey in a three-line 
surcharge on certain stamps. 

The adhesives so treated are a Turkish 
pictorial of 10 paras, green; a Hejaz 1 para, 
dull purple; a Hejaz revenue stamp, 
piastres, purple; anda Turkish 1 piastre, blue. 
The overprinting is variously red or blue. 


PITSBERGEN COMMEM- 
ORATIVE—The Arctic archi- 
pelago of Spitsbergen—in Norwe- 
gian called Svalbard—was acquired 
y Norway in 1920 by international 
agreement. Five years have passed, 
and Norway has issued commem- 
oratives—10 dre, green, 15 Gre, 
blue, 20 dre, brown, and 45 Gre, 
blue. The uniform design is that of 
Norway’s current adhesives, and 
the inscription ‘Svalbard, 1925,” 
is carried. 

Spitsbergen was discovered in 
1596. Except on whaling and hunting the 
islands were without industries for several 
centuries and were virtually uninhabited. Up 
to the beginning of the present century no 
nation had made any serious effort to obtain 
possession of the archipelago. In 1900 coal 
was discovered deep down under sixty feet 
of fossil ice and rock, and mining this fuel is 
today the major industry. To the general 
public Spitsbergen is perhaps best known 
as “the jumping-off point’ that the va- 
“ Arctic and polar expeditions generally 
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500 MIXED STAMPS from 40 different Countries, 

Australia, North, Central, and South Amerie. 

Africa, C China, Japan, British, French Col- 

for °™! ar issues, etc., 500 sta mp hinges, pocket 

approval book, perforation gauxe, "and nited 

tes stamps issued from 1861 to 3.” Biggest 

25c barwain = offered. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money b: 


HUSSMAN senate CO., Dept. YC, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


p= ag 





The “Magnicarocious” 10c Soap 


Contains 111 stamps from Liberia, Iceland, Ca; 
Hope, African Congo, Abyssinia, Hindustan, Rew Saat South 
Wales, Mozambique room. oe in with bumber shoot 
watermark, Beautiful Nyassa, T: 

and a black stamp, Perf. Gauge, Seale and a Jumbo Price 
List. 10c only to approval applicants. Collections Bought. 


Payn Stamp Co., 945 Vista Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 





THE PICTORIAL 
packet contains picture stamps only. Belgian 
Congo (native climbing tree), Malay (tiger), 
Egypt (monument), Congo (landscape), New- 
foundland (caribou) and other beauties. 23 dif- 
ferent only 11c. 


A.C.Douglas Hawkesbury,Ont. 





“OH, , BOYS? MYSTIC’S “MYSTERIOUS” PACKET! 

'AINS stamps from the lands of cannibals, hea- 

a. sun worshippers, and wild savages!! Included 

| al gs vancore, Dutch Indies, Siam, Kenya and Uganda, 

ia, Gold Coast, Federated Malay States, ace ritrea 

(clephane head), Nyassa, Congo, etc., etc. !! This wonder- 
ul packet containing 105 all diff. (mostly unused) for onl. 
roval applicants! Big Price List Free wit! 

ystic Stamp Co., Dept. 9, Camden, N.Y. 


DIFFERENT j 
100 °stampes) FREE 
to applicants for Popular Net Approvals, postage 2c. 
CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 


each order. 








Sycamore Bldg., 213 Milwaukee, Wis. 
A STAMP COLLECTION — 70 different 
stamps from 70 different foreign coun- 


STAR tries, including Africa, Asia, A 


us- 
tralia, Europe, West Indies, etc. Our pamphlet which tells 
‘How to make a collection properly,’ and price list of albums, 
packeta and sets, all for only 16 cts. 
jueen City Stamp’ Go., Room 38, 604 Race St. +» Cincinnati, Ohio. 





FREE. Hungary Charity No. 565 to 567 and a surprise 
packet given to those requesting for my 1, 2, and 3c ap- 


ge and also ey 50% Seo Wisel an better, Ghasiee 
&, a., 
GENUINE STAMPS 


1000 DIFFERENT ““onty si'00 


GORLES as to please, on nd money back 











Cc. E. NICK 





» D.C. 





24 VARIETIES Cuba 10c. 
Chambers Stamp Co. 
111 W. Nassau St., ew York City 


70% DISCOUNT Stamps sent on approval at 70% 


discount. from standard ices, 
Reference required. J. Emory Renoll, Dept. AB, ay Pa. 


Price list free. 








DANZIG STAMPS FREE — Splendid assortment int 
Pies Mi State Danzig free for 2c; 200 Different 18c; 60 U. S. 
4c; Midland Stamp Company, Toronto, Canada. 


COINS AND CURIOS B¢'t 24 Sold. New Iilustr. 


id . 
sent for 6c stamps. Elder Corp'n, 9 E. 35th St., N; — 


FINEST OLD STAMPS ¥,/2. °%ccnt cisgount. 


Madison, New York. 











gener StAue ISSUED ¥ t Britain 1840 1d. black $1.25 
. H. A. GREEN 318 Park Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 





ICELAND 4 ararietion ouly 25c. T.H.Ames, 


25 “Precancels” and copy ‘“Badger’s Precancel Partner” 4c 
to approval applicants. Vern Badger, Brooksville, Florida 








STAMPS. 105 China, E 


pt, etc., 2c. Album (500 pic- 
tures) 3c. A. BULLAR 


& CO., Sta. A8, Boston 





Happy am Approvals, 100 foreign free for postage, 50 un- 
used 20c. ia D. Reynolds, 2010 Ky. Ave., Fine, Mich. 





PREMIUM to App. 


licants sending Scts. tage. 
R. L. Anderson, Box 2 2 . er 


, Alvin, Tex. 





pois a Beautiful Sets and wictoriaie. Send Refer- 
. J. M. Palmer. Box 190, Jackson, Miss. 





FREE iE bargain list, 100 diff. stps. cat. $2 and Presniam cat. 
$1. for 15Sc. World Stamp Co., 1581 3d Ave., N. Y.C. 





Canada $1 stamp to Approval Applicants. S. Mun- 
Free fam 112 Irvine Ave., Westmount, + Q., Can. 





% DISCOUNT—U. 5. tosclgn-aned re remium. U.S. prec: 
. Refrnce. William H. Biggers, 637 46th Pi., Chicago, Ill. 





ar APPROVALS. Premium to a) aggieants. Ref. req'd 
H. George, 985-7th St., Milwaukee, 





STAMPS! Set Cat. 38c, only 2c to approval applicants. 
B. and B. Stamp Co., 1056 Clay St., San Francisco, Cal. 





50 Different stomps, sone hinges, 1 olbum, all for $.25. 
E. Nelson, 305 C. St. N. W., Washington 2, D. C. 





TRIANGLE STAMPS—3 for 5c. Il]. Album with 50 diff. foreign 
and hinges, all for 10c. Harold Shepard, Hyattsville, Md. 





MiSCELLANEOUS COLLECTING 








CIGAR BANDS: Fine collection, 115 different American- 
German Bands, 50c. Premium witheach order. LLOYD'S, 
Dept. YC; Box 538, HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
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The Best Books 
for Boys 


Tonty of the 
Iron Hand 


By Everett MCNEIL 


A boy's adventures with La Salle on the 
Mississippi. $2.00 


The Boys Book 
of Ships 


By CHARLES E. CARTWRIGHT 


About ships of all kinds from 5000 B.c. 
to today with many fine drawings. $2.00 


The Master of 
The Stronghearts 


By ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS 


A thrilling story of General Custer’s last 
rally. $2.00 


Jungle Beasts 
and Men 
Hari the Jungle Lad 


By DHAN GopaL MUKERJI 
Tales of boys and beasts and the life of 
the Indian jungle. Each, $2.00 


Send for a Complete List 
of Our Books for Boys 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
681 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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THE BEST GIFT 
A New Book 


@ The new “Pinocchio,” printed 
in Italy, with color on every page, 
will delight any fun-loving young- 
ster from 6 to 10, $5.00. @ Pa- 
draic Colum has two new books. 
“The Voyagers” is the epic of the 
conquest of the Atlantic, beginning 
with the search for the lost Atlantis, 
$2.25. “The Forge in the Forest” 
is a magical group of fairy tales with 
many gay pictures, $2.25. @] Give 
to older boys and girls, such vigor- 
ous, exciting, yet historically possi- 
ble tales as “Rain on the Roof” by 
Cornelia Meigs, ages 10-12, $1.75, 
and “Silent Scot,” by Constance 
Lindsay Skinner, ages 12-15, $1.75. 
@ These and many more new books 
fully described in catalog sent free 
on request. 





The Macmillan Company 


New York Boston Chicago Atlanta 
Dallas San Francisco 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


OOKS ON WINTER SPORTS—The 
approach of cold weather heralds the 
coming of winter sports. Clear, crisp days 
stir us to think of making the most of this 
winter out of doors. If we wish to go into 


| winter sports whole-heartedly and expect to 


gain the greatest benefit in health and the 
most fun from using them, it is wise to seek 
knowledge through good sources of informa- 
tion. 

The entire field of outdoor life in winter 
is systematically and attractively covered 
by Dustin White in his recent book 
Winter Sports, published by the Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Mr. White’s enthusiasm 
for activity brings a vital interest to the 
pages, and the delightful illustrations en- 
hance the text by their practical value and 
beauty of picture. First we learn what to 
wear—a very important item, for what is 
more miserable than cold hands and feet on 
a long tramp? Then Mr. White proceeds to 
discuss snowshoeing in detail and from that 
subject leads us on to coasting and tobog- 
ganing and ice hockey. 

There is no more thoroughly worth-while 
game than ice hockey for a boy. He must be 
alert and on his guard every minute and 
move with lightning rapidity when need and 
chance come his way. Mr. White explains 
the simple rules of the game and points out 
the qualifications necessary for playing 
various positions on the team. He further has 
many a good word to say for cold-weather 
camping where the old-time sport of ice 
fishing fills the days with good fun. He de- 
plores the fact that the old Scotch pastime 
of curling is so little known in America, and 
recommends the game enthusiastically to 
the young men of the future. In Canada, to 
whose shores it was originally brought by 
the early Scotch settlers, the game is played 
widely. A good plan accompanying the text 
explains the science of the game. 

Mr. White’s account of a winter vacation 
trip to a logging camp in the White Moun- 
tains reveals a picture of exciting life and 
activity. The unusual sights of the lumber- 
man’s day, hauling logs, loading and un- 
loading teams, the chopping gangs felling 
their trees amid almost insurmountable 
difficulties, the landings at the big mill, 
which seems to be a busy little village in 
itself, all make up a vitally interesting pic- 
ture. In the long winter evenings, when the 
men gather round the big stoves for their 
well-earned rest, one tale after another is 
told of vivid experiences of trapping, hunt- 
ing and fishing. 

Ice-boat sailing is a fascinating game. In 
Snow and Ice Sports by Elon Jessup, pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton & Co., the thrills of 
this alluring sport are set forth in lively 
terms. Here we may learn to sail on skates 
and make hazardous journeys in that 
strange craft known as the ‘‘scooter.”” How 
to build your own scooter with sails, rigging 
and runners complete is all shown in service- 
able drawings that give dimensions and 
directions. The art of simple skating, to- 
gether with suggestions for the right kind of 
skates and their adjustment, is explained at 
length. The explanation leads to the funda- 
mentals of figure skating. 

Camping in the snow is a new sport for 
most of us, but one that is gaining in popu- 
larity as the real charm of a winter season is 
being appreciated. Great preparation is 
necessary in the matter of essential clothing, 
the right kind of sleeping bag, blankets that 
will really keep out the cold and suitable 
protection for all weathers, which will un- 
doubtedly be encountered. Mr. Jessup tells 
how to make the camp bed from pine, bal- 
sam or cedar branches. He describes the 
different kinds of tents and gives suitable 
directions for the erection of each. The nec- 
essary equipment for a stay of some weeks 
is also given in detail. 

In this winter manual the author gives a 
wonderfully interesting picture of the winter 
life at Hanover, New Hampshire. He de- 
scribes the chain of cabins that reaches far 
into the White Mountains. These cabins are 
well supplied with bedding material and 
cooking utensils and are at the disposal of 
the undergraduates of Dartmouth College. 
From one to another by different trails the 
students may travel in their short vacations. 
The trails are distinctly marked by the 
Dartmouth Outing Club, which is sponsor 
for the winter carnival of that college. 
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THE BEACON HILL BOOKSHELF 


Classic Stories for Boys 


Some of the best of our books for boys ten years old or more, all 
of which are established favorites and endorsed by children’s libra- 
rians. These books are published in the most attractive possible 
form — printed from new type, beautifully illustrated in full 
color by famous artists, handsomely bound and reasonably priced. 
Let us send you our beautifully illustrated circular about this series. 


The volumes are: 


THE OREGON TRAIL. By Francis 
Parkman 

Describes Parkman’s actual wanderings in 1846, 

with a company of Sioux Indians, across the 

regions of the Platte River, buffalo hunting in 

the Black Hills and return through the Rocky 

Mountains. With five illustrations in color by 
C. Wyeth. $2.00 


GOLD-SEEKING ON THE DALTON 
TRAIL. By Arthur R. Thompson 


Full of genuine adventure and information 
regarding the manners and customs, flora and 
fauna of Alaska. A capital book for boys. 
With five illustrations in color by George 
Avison. $2.00 


THE BOY WHALEMAN. By George 
F. Tucker 
The experiences of a New Bedford lad of sixteen 
who took a three-years’ cruise on a whaler, 
sixty years ago, in search of oil and whalebone. 
His voyage took him from the Horn to the Arc- 
tic Zone. With five illustrations in color by 
George Avison. $2.00 


THE STORY OF ROLF AND THE 

VIKING’S BOW. By Allen French 
The old Icelandic sagas have been drawn upon 
for the incidents of this stirring tale, in which 
the hero, a sturdy young lad named Rolf, 
avenges his father’s murder and earns the vik- 
ing’s bow. With five illustrations in color by 
Henry C. Pitz. $2.00 


These books are for sale at all Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers, 34 Beacon St., Boston 


LITTLE WOMEN: or Meg, Jo, Beth 
and Amy. By Louisa M. Alcott 
Millions of American children have been enter- 
tained and gladdened by this classic, and it is 
still the most popular of all books for young 
eople. With eight illustrations in color by 
Teale Willcox Smith. $2.00 


LITTLE MEN: Life at Plumfield 
with Jo’s Boys. By Louisa M. 
Alcott 

A delightful story about the boys in Aunt Jo’s 

and Professor Bhaer’s school at old Plumfield, 

brimful of activity, merriment and happiness. 

One of the best books for boys. With eight 

illustrations in color by Reginald Birch. $2.00 


JO’S BOYS, and How They Turned 
Out. By Louisa M. Alcott 

What happened to Daisy and Demi, Nat and 

Dan, ent ae rest of Aunt Jo’s little men and 

women. Sequel to “Little Men.” With eight 

illustrations in color by C. M. Burd. $2.00 


MARTIN HYDE, THE DUKE’S 

MESSENGER. By John Masefield 
The spirited story, by a famous English poet, 
of a lad who served the Duke of Monmouth in 
his attempt to usurp the throne of James II 
and shared in the stirring events of the rebellion 
of 1685 — one of the very best of adventure 
stories for boys. With eight illustrations in 
black and tint by T. C. Dugdale. $2.00 























One of the draw- 
ings for A. A. 
Milne’s new poem, 
“When We Were 
Very, Very 
Young” in “The 
Flying Carpet.” 





The Unique Gift for 
Boys and Girls — 


The Flying 
Carpet 


Edited by Lapy Crntu1a AsquitTH 

Woven by: 

J. M. Barrie 

Walter de la Mare 

Thomas Hardy 

G. K. Chesterton 

Clemence Dane W. H. Davies 

Henry Newbolt Denis MacKail 
Hugh Lofting, and others 


A. A. Milne 
Margaret Kennedy 
Hilaire Belloc 
Alfred Noyes 


Adorned by such artists as: 

Lucie Attwell E. Barnard Lintott 
H. M. Brock George Morrow 
Harold Earnshaw Ernest H. Shepard 
With illustrations in full color, and in 


black-and-white, and with a wrap in color. 
$2.50 at all bookstores 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
597 Fifth Avenue New York 















An old-time 
forest ranger 


has spun two yarns of 
the woods that are the 
real stuff 


— 
PACKHORSE 


by James Howard Hull 

$1.75 
SID TURNER, 
FIRE GUARD 
by James Howard Hull 

$1.75 
Then here’s a story of 
a wide-awake boy at 


college, with something 
doing on every page. 


YEA, 
SHERITON! 
By George F. Pierrot 
$1.75 


Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 
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FTER the Fox boys had a circus 
A Ray Coon was wild to have 
one too. He had not even seen 


theirs, for they would not let him in, 
but he was certain he could get up 
one just as good. § 

Farmer Bear offered him the loan 
of his big barn, and almost every 
afternoon for weeks Ray and his 
troupe trained there. At last the day 
of the circus came. 





Chubby Coon knew how to sell 
tickets at five cents apiece 


Chubby Coon was gatekeeper. He 
was too fat to do any tricks, but he 
knew how to sell tickets at five cents 
apiece. A good-sized crowd took their 
seats on the benches that were 
ranged round the wali. There was a 
large space in the centre covered with 
sawdust. 

Ray had planned to have peanuts 
and pink lemonade for refreshments, 
but he could not get any lemons, and 
at the last moment the peanuts 
failed to come. But Mother Coon 
came to the rescue with a kind of 
drink made out of crushed black- 
berries; and Farmer Bear said, ‘‘How 
about hickory nuts and walnuts? I 
have a lot left over from last year.” 

So that was settled. 

‘The first act of the show was a 
great success. Ray took the part of 
the clown. He wore a_ polka-dot 
costume and came rushing into the 
ring, snapping a long whip with a red 
tassel at the end and cutting fine 
capers. 

Policeman Dog appeared as an 
elephant. It had taken Mother Coon 
many weeks to make his baggy cos- 


.. , 
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RAY COON HAS A CIRCUS $3 
B 
G. H. elias 





Dog Shag lost his head 


tume and his long trunk. Before the 
circus began each of the Rabbit chil- 
dren rode him once round the saw- 
dust ring. 

All the tricks were clever. Pat 
Possum hung from the rafters by his 
tail and was a wonder on the trapeze, 
and some of his Possum cousins gave 
fine acrobatic performances. 

There was loud applause when 
Sally Coon, Brushy’s older sister, 
came mincing out in red tarletan and 
walked a tight rope. She balanced 
herself with a yellow parasol and 
made a great hit. 

The band played well, and the re- 
freshments were good. At one time 
the youngest Rabbit children be- 
came a little disorderly, but they 
stopped short when the elephant sud- 
denly roared from 
the middle of the 
ring, “‘All Rabbits 
over in the corner 
will soon be under 
arrest!”’ 

After that things / 
went beautifully 
until toward the 
last, when Tiny 
Gray, one of the 
many girls of the 
Rabbit family, 
dressed smartly in 
pinkand riding Dog 
Shag, was doing her 
great hoop-jump- 
ing trick. It ‘was a 
good deal for timid Tiny to do, but 
Ray’s circus had put new spirit into 
her. As Dog Shag ran round the ring 
at a smart trot she leaped from his 





Ray cut fine capers 


back time after time and jumped 
lightly through the paper hoops that 
were held up for her. The crowd 
shouted with delight. 

All would have gone well but for 
the Fox boys. They had been too 
lazy to practice their parts, and so at 
the last, having nothing else to do, 
they planned a piece of mischief. 

Just as Tiny Gray was balancing 
herself on Dog Shag for her seventh 
jump Reddy Fox came strolling 
across the ring, with three small 
squirrels scampering at his heels. 
The squirrels were in high glee. They 
thought it fine of good Mr. Reddy 
Fox to pay their way into the circus 
even as late as that in the perform- 
ance; they leaped and frisked, with 
saucy eyes and high-held tails. 

Dog Shag in- 
stantly lost his 
head. If there was 
one thing that set 
him wild, as Reddy 
Fox well knew, it 
was a squirrel. At 
sight of those 
prancing little crea- 
tures he forgot 
everything. With 
one loud, shrill yap 
he made a dash at 
them. 

Tiny had just 
made her jump 
when he yapped. 
The sound fright- 
ened her so that she fell to his back 
again with the paper hoop round her 
waist. As he dashed away she clung 
to him with arms and knees and 





“Three cheers for Ray Coon’s circus!” 
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screamed at the top of her lungs. The 
onlookers were too astonished to 
move. They saw gray tails whisking 
through the door of the barn and 
then a flash of brown and pink as 
Dog Shag, with Tiny Gray clinging 
round his neck for dear life, fled after 
them. All the Rabbit children began 
to shriek. Policeman Dog, still 
dressed like an elephant, charged up 
and down trying to keep order, for he 
feared a panic. Everyone was soon in 
wild excitement. 

While Ray Coon was trotting 
round in his clown clothes, trying to 
calm things down, some one cried, 
“Here they come again!” 

And, lo and behold, there was 
Tiny Gray, riding again into the ring 
on the back of Dog Shag. The hoop 
was still round her waist, and it made 
her look very funny, but there was a 
stern expression on her small face. 





Policeman Dog was an elephant 


Dog Shag had his tail between his 
legs, and his ears were drooping. 
Tiny had him well in hand; she made 
him obey her. Standing erect on his 
back, she urged him into a rapid 
gallop. Round and round the ring 
they went j{Tiny’s skirts were straight 
out behind her; the sawdust flew. Af- 
ter a while Dog Shag himself seemed 
to take heart again and enjoy it. 
And the audience rose to their feet 
and shouted with one voice, ‘“‘Hurrah 
for Tiny Gray and Dog Shag! Three 
cheers for Ray Coon’s circus!”’ 
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An ounce of relaxation i is worth a pul of cold cream 


N the, busy life that the modern girl lives 

the complexion is apt to suffer, and neither 
bright eyes nor a lovely dress nor personal 
charm can quite compensate for a poor skin. 

“You look tired, dear,” or ‘‘Mary hasn’t 
been up to par for a long time” is your 
friend’s way of saying that the skin is dull 
and lifeless or sallow and rough. 





Betty couldn't get along without cream patters 


Treatment from the inside out is the most 
important and efficacious. A healthy condi- 
tion of the body will do more than any series 
of treatments to pron cg the “task of 
beauty.” The blood plays an important part 
in the appearance the skin and should be 
kept stimulated and rich. Plenty of water 
drunk during the day and avoiding straw- 
berries, Fon degedl and tomatoes, which 
produce thinning acids, will do much to keep 
the skin fresh and free from yellow spots. 


Cleanliness Comes First 

Cleanliness comes first. It is now known 
that too much soap and water is bad for the 
complexion and is not so good a cleanser as 
creams that penetrate down into the pores 
of the skin. The pores are small ducts through 
which perspiration finds a natural exit and 
air an entrance into the blood. These pores 
become clogged with dirt and grease that 
soap and water cannot reach; in consequence 
a good cleansing cream should be used be- 
fore washing. Rub the cream over the skin 
and then remove it with a cloth. Then use 
soap and > water and close the pores by 
cold water. Many persons find it wise to use 
a skin food, which is merely a cream that 
builds up the tissues and softens the skin. 
In the daytime use a foundation cream be- 
fore powdering if the skin ‘is apt to suffer 
from exposure to wind or extreme cold. 
Unless you are actually courting a layer of 
sunburn during the summer, protect in the 
same way. These two creams make the daily 
treatment of the skin very complete, but 
one good cream, one pure soap and one fine 
powder are absolutely necessary. 

Use great care in choosing cosmetics, for 
nothing is so ruinous to the complexion as 
creams full of cheap animal fats and various 
minerals, such as zinc, mercury, bismuth 


and lead. Powders that are composed of 
zinc, lead and rice powder clog the pores and 
thicken and destroy the fineness of skin 
texture, and soaps containing animal fats 
cause the growth of hair. All cheap powders, 
creams and soaps contain these injurious 
ingredients, and it is far better to have one of 
each, of reliable efficiency, than rows of poor 
lotions and creams. 


Treat Your Skin Kindly 


When the face is thoroughly clean and the 
pores free from any dirt or powder that may 
have clogged them during the day, the skin 
can teante properly. Open the windows of 
the sleeping room wide. If you are very tired 
at night and your skin reflects your condi- 
tion, you can stimulate the muscles of the 
face with the use of cream patters. Apply 
just as much cream as can be absorbed by 
the skin and patted into the face with quick, 
light taps of the patters. These small hard 
rubber surfaces are mounted on flexible steel 
handles, and a vibration is set up that will 
pat all the cream into the face and at the 
same time bring up the circulation without 
stretching the skin. Cover the patters with ab- 
sorbent cotton, and, besides a large one, have 
a sma!l one for use under the eyes and chin. 
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Adelaide thinks a skin food is absolutely 
necessary 


’ Facial massage is very bad, in the long 
run, for the face. The skin is stretched and 
loosened, and the muscles are trained to 
depend on extraneous stimulation rather 
than strengthened to perform their duties 
alone, The result is that whenever you stop 
the massage for some days together the face 
becomes flabby and falls into lines. If you 
have no patters, quick finger taps in the same 
upward and outward fashion will serve the 

same purpose, but the patters are a quicker 
and less tiring means of getting the results. 

But creams, soaps, powders only finish 
the work that good hea ith begins, and with 
sensible cosmetics to help nature you can 
cultivate the beauty that is only skin deep, 
perhaps, but—ever so charming! 


Write to me about Your Beauty Troubles 


Tue Youtu’s CoMPANION 


Wak Ty 


8 Arlington St., Boston 
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This, the eighteenth of the 
famous OZ books, is all about 
an OZ mystery and a lost 
monarch. The new OZ book 
is the children’s book event of 
the year. A big 282-page book 
— 7x9} inches, many illustra- 
tions — 12 in colors — $1.60 
each. 


A New Skeezix Book 


“Skeezix and Pal,” by Frank 
King, in which Skeezix, the 
famous Gasoline Alley small 
boy returns. 
Adelightful, 
laughable, 
and human 
tale, with 
colored pic- 
tures on 
every page. 
A sequel to 
the famous 


**Skeezix and Uncle Walt”’ 
‘*Skeezix and Pal’’ 
At All Bookstores $1.00 each 
Publishers Reilly & Lee Chicago 
























































Oh Boy! What t Joy! 


Coast down hill, stroke back up. Easy to 
walk or run for a flying start. Bu les on and 
won't come off. ade of heavy polished steel 
with corrugated bottom. Saves their cost in 
shoes first winter. Get them at your dealer, 
or mark around shoe, send us the 
paper with money order for . . ° 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


F. L. CURFMAN MFG. CO. 
113 E. Second Street Maryville, Mo. 
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Boys and Girls 


Make good money collecting kodak prints to be made up 
into sure-fire quick selling photo novelties. JOHN T. 
SELBY. 103 W. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Come on 


and laugh! 


You fellows have been reading 
and laughing with us a lot lately. 
Now set yourselves for the gosh- 
funniest, side-splittingest new 
serial about Mark Tidd that 
Clarence Budington Kelland ever 
wrote! 

MARK TIDD IN EGyYPT—Mr. 
Tidd, Mark, Binney, Tallow 
and Plunk begin by losing 
their money. Then a valuable 
mummy disappears. “We'll 
f-f-find it,” says Mark, and the 
fun begins. Be sure to start 
this new serial in the Decem- 
ber issue. 

THE GHOST OF THE GRAYSTONE, 
by Rex Lee—A shrieking wind 
and blinding rain .. . tales of 
men murdered . . . and ghosts! 
Wow! What a thrilling, 
creepy time the actors in the 
Ballard High School Minstrel 
Show had! Your nerves will 
tingle with hair-raising excite- 
ment when you read this mys- 
tery story of a haunted theater. 

SAILORS OF THE Sky, by 
Thomson Burtis—The super- 
dirigible, America, breaks loose 
from her mooring mast in a 
howling storm .. . a terrified 
crewthreatening mutiny! Read 
how Russ Farrell, the fiery, 
dauntless young birdman, gets 
out of another tight place in 
this thrilling air-story. 


J. TIERNEY, POULTRYMAN, by 


John A. Moroso—George, the 
loudest crowing rooster in New 
Jersey, gets mixed up in the 
funniest egg-laying mystery 
you ever chuckled at. Read 
how J. Tierney, the super- 
detective, solves the mystery 
with his famous bass horn! 
NAPOLEON, FIRE Doc, by Karl 

W. Detzer—From the time 
Napoleon becomes mascot- 
extraordinary to Engine Com- 
pany 32 to the time he helps 
solve a fire-mystery, you'll get 
thrills, grins and surprises 
aplenty. 

All set for the December issue 
of THE. AMERICAN Boy!’ More 
stories, more action, more thrills, 
more adventures than you'll 
meet up with in many a moon! 


Get your copy at the nearest 


news-stand today! 


$2.00 a year by mail. 20c a copy at news- 
* Subscribe for a year or leave a 


standing order with your news-dealer. 


aacanatar cnet vs 


te American Boy 
THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 322 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Enclosed find $2.00, for which send 
THE AMERICAN BOY for one year, 
beginning with the current issue, to 
Name 


Address. 











Canada $2.25. 


Foreign $2.50. 
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Y NEW book, ‘1,000 
Toys in 1,” tells all 
about the new Erector. I 
want every one of my boy 
friends to have a copy. It’s 
free; just send me the coupon. 


When I was a boy, we didn’t have toys like 
Erector to give us fun every day of the year. 
If we wanted to build things, we had to use any- 
thing we could find. When I graduated from 
Yale, I made up my mind to make a real toy for 
American Boys. So I invented the Erector with 
its hundreds of marvelous parts. 

With Erector you boys make marvelous 
working models—drawbridges, steam shovels, 
concrete mixers, diggers, lighthouses, engines, 
motors, dynamos, railroad signals and then the 
powerful Erector electric motor makes them 
whiz and spin just like real ones. Oh boy, how 
you will shout! 

The powerful Erector electric motor is a 
wonder. You can take it apart and put it to- 
gether easily because it’s built so simply. The 
motor shaft is the same size as the other shafts 
in the set. That means you can hitch pulleys 
and gears direct to both sides of the motor it- 
self. Erector electric motor comes in all sets 
from No. 4 up. 


Why Erector is the World’s Greatest Toy 
1—Erector contains more parts, builds more models than 


any other toy. 
2—Erector square girders—an exclusive Erector feature. 


(with 


" Built with the New Erector “The 
powerful 


COMPANION 


3—Erector powerful electric motor—twelve big special 
exclusive features. (In No. 4 set and up.) 
4—New Erector Boiler—an exclusive feature. (In all sets 
from the Super Erector No. 7 up.) 
5—New Steam Shovel—an exclusive Erector feature. 
(In the Super-Erector No. 7 and up.) 
6—New Erector Dredge Bucket—an exclusive Erector 
feature. (In new No. 8 and up.) 
7—Curved Erector girder—an exclusive Erector feature. 
(In all sets.) 
8—Giant Fly Wheel—an exclusive Erector feature. (In 
No. 10 set.) 
9—Perforated strips, 4 holes to the inch—hundreds of 
other genuine perfect mechanical parts for duplicating 
every engineering feat ever attempted. Possible with 
no other toy than the New Erector. 
10—The New Erector contains the greatest assortment of 
gears—ten in all—from die-cast, bevelled gears, solid 
brass gears, to the big 50-tooth steel gears. 
11—Erector is made from structural steel, plated, enameled 
and electrically baked. 
12—Designed by engineers, used by engineers and en- 
dorsed by engineers. 
13—The mechanical engineering features of Erector are 
correct. It is the only perfect method of reproducing 
engineering feats. 
14—It is perfectly interchangeable, owing to the minute 
detail of standardization. 


My free book shows many wonderful models. But there 
is no end to the things you can build. 

There is a lot of fun coming to you when you get your 
Erector. When you lift the lid and see all the wonderful 
parts, your hands will itch to start building models right 
away. You'll play with Erector first. You'll be playing 
with Erector a year from now too. Tell Dad now that an 
Erector will make you happier than any other present. 
Show him our book to convince him. 

Your friend, 
A. C. Gilbert. 


{ 
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Don’t wait! 

Send today. Get 

this book and the : 
Gilbertscope FREE = 


COUPO 


When you send the coupon for this 
free book, you will also get an amazing 
present: the mysterious Gilbertscope. 
It will fool the smartest boy. You’ve 
never seen anything like it. Just look 
through the Gilbertscope! You won’t 
believe your eyes. Everybody will want 
to look through it too. Send the coupon 
now and get the book and the Gilbert- 
scope absolutely free. 


A. C. GILBERT CO. 
133 Blatchley Avenue, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me FREE my copy of the 
book “1,000 toys in 1’ and the mysterious 
Gilbertscope. 


Name 
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